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HISTORY—SCIENCE—FICTION 
BY HERMAN BETZ* 


The trichotomy History-Science-Fiction is a very ancient one, 
occurring over and over in the works of Aristotle. It simply serves 
to emphasize, by juxtaposition, the rather obvious fact that these 
three things are not entirely distinct, but are interconnected in 
many ways. 

Every educated person nowadays knows a good deal of both 
history and science. Although he may never have studied science 
formally, he probably knows more about it than the greatest sci- 
entists of antiquity simply because there is now so very much more 
science to know than there was 
in ancient times. 

Aristotle affirmed that 
women have fewer teeth than 
men. Of course such a great 
thinker could not be expected to 
open his wife’s mouth and actu- 
ally count her teeth. That would 
have been too undignified. But, 
dignified or not, he was wrong in 
this matter as he was in a num- 
ber of others. We know that 
while women may be lacking in 
some respects their dental equip- 
ment is not one of them. 

In any case it might seem 
superfluous to raise the question: 
What is Science? What is His- 
tory? But this would be a mis- Professor Herman Betz 
taken idea. 





Many persons have at their command a considerable amount of 
information about supposedly scientific and historical matters, the 
kind that is exhibited on quiz programs. They can tell you the 


*Dr. Herman Betz, professor of mathematics at the University of Missouri, de- 
livered this address at the annual luncheon of the State Historical Society in Columbia 
on November 1, 1957. 
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chemical formula of table salt, who discovered America, and how 
many wives Henry VIII had. That sort of thing could without too 
much difficulty be taught to one of those electronic machines that 
can already play chess. What is missing here, and what the ma- 
chine can never be taught, is insight into the essential nature of 
science and history. But this is, at the moment, our only concern, 

What then is science? Is it not simply the common name given 
to physics, chemistry, biology, medicine, and so on? Certainly all 
these are sciences, but they are very special ones, each having its 
own techniques and terminology. We also speak of the social 
sciences, of which history is one, but the layman can hardly be 
blamed for thinking that history and chemistry, say, are miles 
apart, for they are. 

Perhaps the most general definition of science is the one given 
by the American physicist, Bridgman. According to him, science 
in the broadest sense consists in the persistent and relentless asking 
of questions about anything and everything with no holds barred. 
All attempts to confine science within a certain restricted domain 
and to keep it fenced in have failed. No authority has been able 
to prevent it from subjecting every area of human thought and 
action, be it government, social relations, art, ethics, or religion, 
to its scrutiny. 

Naturally, science not only asks questions; it seeks to answer 
them. But to be satisfactory the answers must be verifiable. Sci- 
entific truth means verifiable truth and nothing else. This makes 
science a public activity, the same everywhere and for everybody. 
‘Prove all things,’”’ admonished the Apostle Paul; that is, fest all 
things, and this is the first and only commandment of science. 

Of course science is well aware that it does not now have, and 
may never have, certain knowledge about anything, but only more 
or less probable knowledge. What we call scientific facts are not 
rigidly fixed once and for all. They consist in observations and 
measurements from which conclusions are drawn. Sometimes these 
observations and measurements are subsequently found to be in 
error, or they are greatly refined. In either case, some of the con- 
clusions may have to be modified or abandoned altogether. 

Scientific laws are really only hypotheses that have been con- 
firmed in a very large number of cases, and scientists are quite 
prepared to adopt other hypotheses if they serve to explain and 
predict phenomena more simply and accurately, or in an enlarged 
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domain, or under new conditions. There is nothing sacrosanct 
about scientific laws. 

In its endeavor to find correct, that is, verifiable interpreta- 
tions of observed phenomena and data, science feels free to intro- 
duce fictitious entities, provided of course that their fictitious 
character is never lost sight of. There are, for example, no such 
things as rigid bodies, electrical fields, or point-charges, but these 
fictions are very useful in simplifying the exposition of mechanical 
and electrical theory. In the biological and social sciences such 
fictions play a still greater role. Instinct, mind, the subconscious, 
inferiority complex, and the rest of the Freudian terminology, now 
a part of everyday speech, are cases in point. History too makes 
generous use of these and other fictions, as any discerning reader 
of historical literature can verify. What are England, the Church, 
the State, the Republican Party, Public Opinion, the Press? They 
are from first to last fictions, useful if recognized for what they are, 
but otherwise often dangerously misleading reifications. 

A further basic feature of science tody is its cooperative char- 
acter. The times are past when scientists like Mendel or the Curies 
labored for years in lonely isolation and, as in Mendel’s case, never 
received any recognition. Ivory towers may still be inhabited by 
poets, but not by scientists, because no one can claim exclusive 
jurisdiction in even the narrowest specialty. The boundaries be- 
tween the various departments of research are shifting and ephem- 
eral, since there is no intrinsic disjunction between, say, physics and 
chemistry, or biology and psychology. It is taken for granted nowa- 
days that the big problems of scientific research, whether in phys- 
ical science, medicine, or technology, or in the social field, can be 
successfully attacked only by the combined effort of hundreds of 
investigators, each depending on all the others. 

The accomplishments of science, which are today so impressive 
and which profoundly affect the lives of all of us as well as the des- 
tiny of nations, have also caused grave anxiety, so much so that 
one hears demands for a scientific moratorium. But that is not 
only quite impossible, it is not even desirable, for we cannot stand 
still. 

*: Science has conferred incalculable benefits on mankind. It has 
also made it possible for unscrupulous, power-hungry, and wicked 
men to debase those benefits and to make them the instrument of 
global terror and annihilation. But, whether for good or for ill, 
the Pandora’s box of science once having been opened, it can never 
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196 Missouri Historical Review 
again be closed. Human institutions are never perfect; they all 
contain an element of dross. Throughout the past, bad men, de- 
luded men, have perverted not only science, but the noblest aspira- 
tions of humanity, to ignoble ends. 

This very brief characterization of what science is and how it 
operates may suffice for the purpose of bringing out the similarities 
and dissimilarities, and the relations between science and history. 

To the question: What is history? There are many answers, 
all containing some truth, but all necessarily partial and incomplete. 
Considering how vague a term it is, one is not surprised to learn 
that in the past two or three thousand years its meaning has under- 
gone great changes, so that much of what was once regarded as 
history is now dismissed as pure myth or worthless speculation. 

History has itself a long and checkered history. Like science, 
it is not fixed and immutable, but forever changing. Take the 
schoolbook statement: History is the record of the past. But what 
is the past? It is precisely what we now most commonly mean by 
the term history. The United States would have a history even if 
no one had ever written any account of it. 

In other works, history is primarily not the record but the 
thing recorded. “Therefore, to state, in effect, that history records 
history is not very enlightening and merely invites confusion. It 
is better to be guided by what we observe in other fields. Though 
it is virtually impossible to tell what mathematics is, there is no 
doubt about arithmetic, algebra, or geometry being mathematics. 

In our case, then, greater clarity is attained by enumerating 
what history includes, namely, whatever we know about the human 
race up to the present time, all that man has done or thought since 
he first assumed upright posture. History, therefore, impinges 
upon all knowledge whatever, be it science, philosophy, or religion, 
for all these things are the product of human brains. This confronts 
us with an appalling, yet inescapable, complexity. 

Without the memory of our past antecedents (and history is 
but an extended form of memory) we would find it quite impossible 
to account for our present state, to explain why we are what we 
are and how we got that way, solely from our personal experience. 
We have to rely for the most part on what we have been told or 
have read, and that is bound to be extremely fragmentary. Besides, 
we have the very human tendency to believe what we would like 
to believe and so to omit important facts when they are inconven- 
ient or unknown to us. 
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Until fairly recently the great historians, men like Tacitus, 
Gibbon, and Macaulay, have been in the main political historians. 
They wrote about dynasties and miltary heroes, about conquests, 
treaties, and parliaments, about disputes over scraps of land, above 
all about the exceptional, sensational, and romantic, because that 
is the easiest thing to do and the surest way to please the reader. 
This kind of history will probably predominate in our schools for 
a long time, since it is easily memorized and therefore highly suit- 
able for examination purposes. 

That a modern historian has to draw, among other things, on 
the findings of prehistoric archaeology, anthropology, comparative 
psychology, philology, and paleography would have seemed scarcely 
credible to his predecessors, but such findings are often more sig- 
nificant than purely political facts. 

We no longer accept Freeman’s idea that history is past poli- 
tics, or Hegel’s that the material of history consists in the relations 
between political states with each other and with the World-Spirit, 
of which, in Hegel’s philosophy, there are manifestations. 

So far then, we have examined two views of history, one of too 
great generality, the other excessively narrow. According to the 
first, history is all that has ever happened; according to the second, 
it is a game whose major pieces are priests, kings, and warriors, 
while the mass of humanity serves as mere pawns. 

There are of course many other views; time permits us to notice 
only a few of them. 

Voltaire long ago pronounced history to be a conventional 
fable, and Napoleon called it a fiction agreed upon. No doubt this 
is an extreme statement, but not an entirely untenable one. For is 
it not true that in the Communist countries history is in fact noth- 
ing but a fable concocted by their cynical rulers and subject to 
change without notice? 

In the case of respected historians who wrote in the grand man- 
ner, no one suspects them of deliberate falsification; yet in the at- 
tempt to be dramatic, to make history as fascinating as fiction, 
they often enough produced fictitious history. The master historian 
Thucydides saw nothing wrong in putting into the mouths of his 
generals and statesmen speeches which it is unlikely they ever made 
or could have made. The great funeral oration of Pericles may or 
may not contain some of Pericles’ own phrases; we don’t know. 
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Not that fictitious history is entirely valueless—far from it. 
In poetic and dramatic form it has given us some of the deepest 
insights into the heart of human existence, and therefore of history. 

There is, finally, Karl Marx’s so-called material conception 
of history. He was led to the conclusion that the evolution of so- 
ciety is largely conditioned by the economic circumstances of its 
existence. ‘‘Der Mensch ist, was er isst.’’ Like all such generali- 
zations, Marx’s postulate is an over-simplification, but it has had 
a powerful although temporary effect on modern sociological think- 
ing and is, of course, the sacred gospel of the Communists. 

What has been said thus far about history is intended to bring 
out its limitless character, to show that it is but a glimpse of a vast 
range of phenomena, and that its recorded content always recalls 
and reflects the age in which it was written. The same is true of 
judgments concerning the purpose and value of history. How var- 
ious and seemingly irreconcilable are such judgments may be il- 
lustrated by a few examples. 

An English historian, writing before the war, declares: ‘‘His- 
tory is among the best instructors possessed by man. It will educate 
the mind more quickly than any other science or art.” 


A rather different conclusion is reached by Paul Valéry, 

one of the great poets and thinkers of France: 

History is the most dangerous concoction the chemistry 
of the mind has produced. Its properties are well-known. It 
sets people dreaming, intoxicates them, engenders false mem- 
ories, exaggerates their reflexes, keeps old wounds open, tor- 
ments their leisure, inspires them with megalomania or per- 
secution complex, and makes nations bitter, proud, insufferable 
and vain. 

History can justify anything you like. It teaches strictly 
nothing, for it contains and gives examples of everything. 


Now since science and history in the broadest sense are in- 
separably intertwined, scientists have the right, if not the duty, 
to scrutinize the methods of historical research, to weigh the evi- 
dence on which it rests, and to test the validity of its results. 

Taking popular historiography as a whole the scientist con- 
cludes, as do modern historians themselves, that it suffers from 
serious defects. Too often it is mere taxonomy, that is, a hap- 
hazard chronicle of melodramatic or trivial political events. It 
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records countless wholly unimportant matters. It is garrulous to 
the point of boredom about highly-placed rogues and fanatics while 
largely ignoring the real architects of civilization. 

The chief aim of popular history appears to be to entertain or 
edify the reader and, as Lord Bolingbroke put it, to contribute to 
a creditable kind of ignorance, rather than to help him understand 
the problems and prospects of mankind. All this has been recog- 
nized by individual historians almost from the start, but only re- 
cently has there been a significant change of outlook. 

Beginning about the middle of the 19th century, historians, or 
at any rate some of the ablest ones, decided to give up being dra- 
matic and entertaining storytellers and instead to become, as 
nearly as possible, scientific. Like science, history, they believed, 
had to be impartial. It was not its business to judge, to approve, 
or to condemn, but to observe and understand. The first step in 
that direction was to find out, in Ranke’s celebrated phrase, “‘wie 
es eigentlich gewesen ist,’’ that is, what really happened. And 
what happened in a given period must be understood from within 
that period, not from the vantage point of much later times. 

Historians also noted that science was paying more and more 
attention to small things, to microscopic structures, and in our 
time to electrons, viruses, and genes. So they too became more 
interested in what might be called the small-scale human facts, in 
all their infinite variety. They saw that big events are the resultant 
of many small, obscure social forces, which therefore assumed 
greater importance than exceptional or spectacular occurences. 

And, just as there is in science no place for theological, super- 
natural, or anthropocentric explanations, so there is none in his- 
torical research as it is now understood. 

Historians began to avail themselves freely of whatever sci- 
entific knowledge is calculated to throw light on their problems. 
They began to reexamine all their sources of information and to 
reject many authorities which had heretofore been accepted un- 
critically and without question. 

To the scientist this new orientation is wholly admirable, al- 
though he wonders why it took so long to adopt an attitude which 
is taken for granted in scientific research. At the same time, he 
realizes only too clearly that history can never be an exact science. 
The things it deals with are too complex for that. They are also 
unique and unrepeatable. History cannot, therefore, observe di- 
rectly, nor experiment and verify facts in the manner of physics. 
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The historian’s knowledge of the past derives from scattered arch- 
aeological remains, from inscriptions, coins, clay tablets, papyri, 
documents, and books. These latter are often third- or fourth-hand 
redactions of original works now lost. They contain forgeries, 
deletions, substitutions, and downright falsehoods. 

But that is not all. The older historians thought of history as 
the history of man in civilized societies. For them the dawn of 
history began 6000 years ago, while for us, who mean by history the 
entire period of man’s life on earth, its first faint traces go back a 
million years. Of this immense interval of time we know virtually 
nothing. 

How are we to gain any sort of comprehensive view of those 
million years of man’s terrestrial existence? We might try to do 
so by making an imaginary experiment with the aid of an ingenious 
device. Suppose a television camera had made a continuous moving 
picture of human history from the beginning, a million years ago, 
up to the present moment, and the whole of it were to be shown in 
a single twelve-hour performance starting at noon. For the first 
ten or eleven hours we should see little or no forward movement in 
the human spectacle, for the pace would be too slow. But at a 
quarter to twelve the picture comes to life, the tempo quickens. 
The Babylonian and Egyptian civilizations mature and disappear 
from sight in five minutes, the Greek and Roman in a few more. 
At one minute before midnight we see Galileo experimenting atop 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa, and five seconds before the performance 
ends the first steam-engine, the first electric light, and the first tele- 
phone make their appearance. 

Had our imaginary cameraman begun making his film 414% 
billion years ago, which is the estimated age of the earth’s crust, 
and again reeled it off in twelve hours, the entire 6,000-year period 
of recorded history would take up only five-hundredths of a second! 
Truly, the past is but a fleeting prologue to a play that has only 
just begun. 

No wonder that human nature and human mental capacity 
seem unchanged throughout the known past, for Democritus and 
Archimedes, Sophocles and Lucretius, are on this contracted scale 
the contemporaries of Newton and Einstein, of Shakespeare and 
Milton. By adopting this perspective we appreciate on the one 
hand how inadequate is our knowledge of man’s past and on the 
other hand the tremendous fact of his progress. Throughout un- 
counted millenia he was helpless, ignorant, incredibly slow to learn. 
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Then almost in the twinkling of an eye he shook off his mental 
lethargy and at an ever accelerating pace began to create civiliza- 
tion, culture, the arts of peace and, alas, of war. 

The greatest single idea in the whole history of mankind, said 
the late James Harvey Robinson, is that of the possibility of in- 
definite progress through man’s own conscious efforts. But it was 
only yesterday that he came to wish to progress, and still more 
recently that he came to see that he can voluntarily progress and 
that he has progressed. The improvement in the conditions of life 
during the last few hundred years is almost unbelievably great, and 
today society is moving toward still greater betterment on a scale 
that is sometimes breathtaking. 

The coin has, of course, an obverse, and many people maintain 
that much of this vaunted progress is illusory. Modern man, they 
say, is the victim, not the master of his technology. He is the slave 
of a thousand gadgets, of cars that are too big and too fast for him. 
Publicity, which is surely the most irritating nuisance of our time, 
assaults our eyes and ears, cheapens every idea, disfigures the coun- 
tryside, corrupts all standards and criticism. The odor of ‘‘Public- 
Relations” is all-pervading. As David Cort, former editor of 
Time-Life, says: ‘‘Nobody really believes any of this publicity-rot, 
but nobody exactly disbelieves it either. Everybody slowly stops 
believing in anything at all.” 

That people who live under Communist rule are little better 
than cogs in a soulless State-Machine is obvious enough, but it is 
not so well understood that even the most liberal and democratic 
government tends inevitably, because of the unmanageable size of 
populations, to regulate and restrict human lives more and more. 
The fact that the curtailment of individual liberties is brought about 
by constitutional and lawful methods, by orderly processes of de- 
bate, in short by the will of the majority, makes the ultimate out- 
come none the less deplorable. The trend in both governments 
and society is to render people as much alike as possible in their 
habits, opinions, and even their leisure occupations. 

We have forgotten John Stuart Mill’s warning that there is a 
limit to the legitimate interference of collective opinion with in- 
dividual independence. To maintain that limit against encroach- 
ments is indispensable to a good condition of human affairs. 

With this indictment many social philosophers and historians 
agree. As for the scientist who tries, although not always success- 
fully, to look at the world with calm detachment, he is perhaps 
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somewhat less pessimistic when he surveys the troubled scene of 
today. Much of the criticism levelled at modern society, he might 
admit, is unfortunately justified, although it really applies in its 
entirety to only a minority of people in the most advanced Western 
countries and scarcely at all to the inhabitants of Asia, Africa, and 
South America who, after all, make up the bulk of the earth’s 
population. 

Moreover, the very fact that we recognize these defects and 
are very vocal in expressing our disapproval of then: is in itself a 
great gain over former ages when, on any fair and realistic estimate, 
life was ten times harder, bleaker, and duller than it is now, yet 
few dared openly complain about it. It ought to be, in the scien- 
tist’s opinion, one of the primary tasks of history to tell fully the 
shocking story of what the mass of common people had to endure, 
without hope, during thousands of years: slavery, serfdom, in- 
justice, cruelty, suffering, hunger, and endless war. If we had the 
power of imagination to relive that story we should then be better 
able to see things in proper perspective. 

It is, to be sure, a sobering thought that today the possibility 
exists for some lunatic to initiate, almost inadvertently, the destruc- 
tion of civilization, but barring that ultimate catastrophe there is 
hope for the future. It is much too early, so scientists feel, to 
despair of the human race, as Mark Twain and many other great 
pessimists did, because the attributes they found wanting in their 
fellowmen and which they themselves sometimes lacked, namely the 
love of justice and fair play, reverence for life, kindness, humility, 
and tolerance, are among our most recent acquisitions and there- 
fore still distressingly rare, as we have daily occasion to observe. 
Still, they are becoming more widely diffused, and therein lies the 
basis for such optimism as we can muster. 

The future prospects of mankind as the scientist sees them, 
which are by no means all rosy, can perhaps be illuminated by the 
more recent developments in science. Since the turn of this cen- 
tury science has undergone a veritable revolution. Its frontiers 
have been enormously extended in every direction. It has plumbed 
the depths of the universe and learned some of the innermost secrets 
of the atom. In the process many theories that seemed firmly 
established had to be given up. In the sub-atomic domain strict 
causality lost its meaning, space and time became merged, and 
matter vanished. 
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The universe, as science sees it today, is no longer tidy, or- 
derly and rigorously predictable, as it seemed to be in Newton’s 
time. It is instead a higgledy-piggledy and very chancy affair. 
In it anything can happen and, if you wait long enough, eventually 
does. Yet in spite of all this uncertainty about both very small- 
and very large-scale phenomena, science is now unquestionably 
more powerful by far than it was in Newton’s day. 

These developments have helped to initiate corresponding ones 
in the social sciences. Sociologists, economists, and jurists have 
begun to realize, for one thing, that their basic premises, hitherto 
so inflexible, can, like those of physics, be altered, or replaced by 
different ones, more suitable and responsive to present human needs. 

Historians, on the other hand, have become less disposed to 
see in the unfolding of events a predetermined pattern. They are 
becoming wary of generalizations, for science has led them to 
recognize in the development of human affairs the play of the con- 
tingent and the unforeseen. History, in their view, cannot serve 
as a guide for the future, because in the field of human action there 
are no fixed parameters, no natural constants, as there are in the 
exact sciences. 

But there is another matter of the utmost importance that 
science calls to our attention at this point. In classical mythology 
the fates reigned supreme, even over the gods. Science, too, knows 
an ineluctable destiny, although it is called by a different name, 
namely, the law of entropy. This law asserts that all clocks, as 
well as the universe itself, must in time run down, that every 
physical system tends to increasing disorder or, more abstractly, 
that it passes from Jess probable to more probable states. 

Thus, the more highly organized a system is, the more improb- 
able it is that it will stay that way, and this is just as true of human 
societies as it is of the mechanical systems. 

Everyone knows how extremely difficult it is in a country as 
large as ours to adjust and reconcile the conflicting and divergent 
interests, needs, and desires of agriculture and industry, of federal, 
state, and municipal government, of capital and labor, of racial, 
sectional, and religious groups, of city dwellers and rural folk, of 
young people and old. All these difficulties are bound to be accen- 
tuated almost exponentiaily if the present fantastic rate of popula- 
tion growth continues unchecked. But if man can learn to restrain 
his impulse to go forth and multiply, our problems may prove to 
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be manageable. Not that we can ultimately escape what might be 
called the law of social entropy, for we can’t, but with the aid of 
ever-expanding scientific research we may be able to postpone its 
operation for a very iong time. 

However, we must at last face the fact that ours is a finite 
world, with very limited space and rapidly dwindling resources. 
Only if we keep this firmly in mind, and act accordingly, can there 
be a decent and humanly tolerable future for mankind. It lies 
within our power to make such a future possible. Human history 
need not be, as Gibbon thought, little more than a melancholy 
recital of crimes, follies, and misfortunes, a tale full of sound and 
fury, signifying nothing. It can consist in something more than 
Joseph Conrad’s eight pitiful words, ‘Men are born, they suffer 
and they die.’’ It can be a record of Promethean striving, that 


along with tragic failure has moments of greatness and beauty, that 
contains pages of truth, and—a little fiction, for that too is history. 
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MISSOURI'S PROGRAM FOR HIGHWAY 
HISTORIC MARKING, 1955-1957 


DIRECTED BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 
INSCRIPTIONS BY RUBY M. ROBINS** 


Part I 


The steady growth of Missouri’s historical marker program is 
reflected in each new series of articles on this project established by 
legislative enactment in 1951 and conducted by the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri and the State Highway Commission. 

The first series of articles appeared in the January, April, and 
July issues of the Review for 1955 and the second series in the issues 
April, July, and October of 1957. These articles reported the his- 
tory and organization of Missouri’s program and also reproduced 
the inscriptions on the following 52 markers: Altenburg, Arrow 
Rock, Bethel, Bonne Terre, Boonville—Franklin, Cape Girardeau, 
Carthage, Cassville, Clark County, Columbia, Daniel Boone—Gottfried 
Duden, Fayette, Fort Davidson, Fort Orleans, Fort Osage, Fulton, 
Gallatin, Harmony Mission, Hermann, Independence, Jefferson City, 
Jefferson County, Joplin, Kansas City, Kirksville, Laclede, Lebanon, 
Lexington, Liberty, Louisiana, Macon, Mark Twain, Mexico, Neosho, 
Nevada, New Madrid, Osceola, Palmyra, Platte County, Potosi, 
Rolla, St. Charles, St. Joseph, St. Louis (City), St. Louis County, 
Ste. Genevieve, Springfield, Taney County, Tipton, tie Van 
Buren, Wright County. 


The inscriptions on the’ 28 markers completed by the close of 
1957 will be given in this current series of articles. These inscrip- 
tions are for markers titled: Bagnell Dam, Bowling Green, Canton, 
Caruthersville, Doniphan, Edina, Eminence, Fredericktown, Galena, 
Glasgow, Kennett, Keytesville, Kingston, Lamar, Lancaster, Marble 
Hill, Maryville, Moberly, Montgomery County, New London, Rich- 
mond, Rock Port, Salem, Sedalia, Troy, Warrensburg, Warsaw, 
Washington. 


*Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary and librarian of the State Historical Society and 
editor of the Missouri Historical Review. 


**Ruby M. Robins, B. A., M. A., University of Maryland; formerly taught at 
Montgomery Blair Senior High School, Silver Spring, Md.; now director of research, 
historical marker program of State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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Between 1951 and 1957 a total of 80 markers were completed for 
historic sites in 74 counties and the city of St. Louis. The Secretary 
and Finance Committee of the State Historical Society select the 
sites to be marked from a master list of historic items of state-wide 
importance relating to Missouri’s 114 counties and the city of St. 
Louis. This list was compiled from sources in the Society’s library 
and from suggestions solicited by letter and newspaper publicity. 
The sites selected for marking during 1958 are: Cedar County 
Chillicothe, Christian County, DeKalb County, Osage County, Poplar 
Bluff, Texas County, Unionville, Webster County, West Plains. 

Missouri’s highway markers, paid for by the State Historical 
Society, which also supplies the inscriptions, are installed by the 
State Highway Commission in roadside parks or turnouts. These 
markers, measuring 54 by 72 inches and providing space for 26 lines 
of inscription on each side, are of cast aluminum alloy with a baked, 
national blue enamel finish. Atop each side of these handsome and 
durable markers is the State seal in full color and the inscription in 
one and one-half inch gold-leaf lettering. 

Missouri’s markers are accumulative or area markers, taking 
the place of traffic-hazardous and often unrecognized small markers 
strung along the edge of the highway. Inscriptions written for 
these accumulative markers carry a wide range of information on 
sites of interest, outstanding achievements and personages, and 
characteristics of the land within the sphere of the marker. As 
each inscription is drafted, it is sent to local historians for comment 
and suggestions, a very valuable practice. Inscriptions are written 
with every effort for accuracy and interest. Wording and use of 
abbreviated forms are determined by the length of the marker 
line. The text carried on each side of the marker is a unit within 
itself, yet each side complements the other. 


The marker inscriptions completed during 1955 to 1957, to be 
published here, are quoted continuously and not line for line as 
the inscription appears on the marker. Carried at the bottom of 
each side of the marker, but not reproduced here, is the informa- 
tion, “Erected by State Historical Society of Missouri and State 
Highway Commission, 1957.’’ A line is used here to separate the 
two sides of the marker inscription. 
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BAGNELL DAM 


The historic Osage River, impounded here by Bagnell Dam, 
flows east and north some 82 miles to join the Missouri. At the 
river’s mouth, the 1804 Lewis and Clark Expedition camped several 
days and in 1806 Zebulon M. Pike’s Southwest Expedition traveled 
by here on the way to visit the Osage Indian villages near the 
Kansas border where the river’s name changes to Marias des Cygnes. 


Named for the Osage Indians (the French name for Wazhazhe 
tribes) the river lies in territory ceded by them, 1808. Passageway 
for Indian, French trapper, and settler, the river was plied by steam- 
boats before the days of the railroad. Forests in the area were 
harvested for railroad ties, 1880-1915, and the Osage and Niangua 
rivers carried them to railroad points. Bagneil, near here, was 
once a leading tie shipping town. 





Massie— Mo. Res. Div. 
Bagnell Dam and Lake of the Ozarks 


Bagnell Dam, costing over $30,000,000, was built by the Union 
Electric Co. of Missouri, 1929-31. The Lake of the Ozarks, im- 
pounded by the 148 by 2,543 foot dam, is one of the largest man- 
made lakes in the U.S. It is one to five miles wide by 129 long and 
has a 1,300-mile, dragon-like shoreline. 
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Bagnell Dam developed as a focal point for resort industry 
which grew up around the Lake of the Ozarks. Extending some 
95 square miles above the dam, the lake lies in northern Ozark 
counties of Benton, Morgan, and Camden, and reaches east to 
Miller and west to Henry and St. Clair. Completion of the dam 
brought new highways and Grand Glaize, Hurricane Deck, and 
Niangua bridges. 


Camdenton, laid out 1931, succeeded Linn Creek, abandoned 
to the rising waters of the lake, as seat of Camden County. A new 
Linn Creek preserves the name of the old town, an early river port 
where Joseph W. McClurg, Gov. of Mo., 1868-1870, had his “Big 
Store on the Osage.’’ Among communities and towns in the area 
are Lake Ozark and Lakeside, and Eldon, Versailles and Warsaw. 


Points of interest are Lake of the Ozarks State Park; scenic 
views on Gravois, Grand Glaize, Osage, and Niangua arms of the 
lake; mammoth caves; ruins of Hahatonka Castle; and Hahatonka 
Spring. In the spring area, a notorius band of counterfeiters are 
said to have operated from their headquarters called the “‘Bank of 
Niangua”’ in the 1830's. 


- 


The Bagnell Dam marker stands in Lakeview Roadside Park one and one-half 
miles south of Bagnell Dam. U.S. Route 54. 


BOWLING GREEN 


Bowling Green, the capital of Pike County, lies 12 miles in 
from the Mississippi River on a rolling plain, 880 feet above sea 
level. First pioneer here, John W. Basye, came in 1820 and by 
1823 the settlement, named for Bowling Green, Kentucky, suc- 
ceeded Louisiana as the Pike County seat of justice. 

Here on the pioneer Salt River Trail, the town made a steady 
growth. Early schools were Pike Academy, 1837; Isaac W. Basye’s 
Normal School, 1867; and J. D. Meriwether’s Bowling Green 
College, 1881. The Chicago and Alton R. R. (G. M. & O.) was 
completed in 1871 and the St. Louis and Hannibal in 1876. Lime- 
stone quarries were opened in the late 1800’s. Near here, the first 
Presbytery of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church west of the 
Mississippi was organized in 1820. 
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Courtesy Mrs. R. L. Motley 


J. W. Basye House 


When the county, named for the explorer Zebulon M. Pike, 
was organized in 1818, it included all of Missouri’s Upper Salt River 
Country from which have come 9 whole counties and parts of 6 
others. Many Pike Countians joined the 1849 Gold Rush, and the 
Ballads ‘‘Joe Bowers’”’ and ‘‘Sweet Betsy from Pike” are associated 


with this county. 


Bowling Green serves as seat 
of a grain, livestock, and fruit 
farming county here in the Gla- 
cial Plains Region of Missouri. 
Sac and Fox Indians ceded 
claims to the area in 1804 and 
again in 1824. During the War 
of 1812, a number of settlers 
who came to the county from 
Ky., N. C., and S. C. as early as 
1808 found protection in Buffalo 
Fort near Louisiana. In the 
Civil War, the only action in 
the county was at nearby Ash- 
ley, 1861, when some 30 Union 
troops held the town against a 
raid by 150 Confederates. In 
1862, 8 companies of Union 
troops trained here. 








Ri. Bh | TMs ‘ 


Photo by Walter B. Stevens 


Champ Clark Taking Bennett to 
Visit House of Representatives 
about 1893 
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Bowling Green was the home of famed Congressman, Speaker 
of the House, James Beauchamp (Champ) Clark (1850-1921). His 
son, Bennett Champ Clark (1890-1954), U. S. Senator, was born 
here, and here also were born diplomat John F. Swift (1829-1891), 
and Admiral W. R. Purnell (1886-1955). Elliott W. Major, 33rd 
governor of Mo. lived here. 


Points of interest here include the state statue of Champ Clark 
by F. C. Hibbard; the Clark House known as Honey Shuck; the 
J. W. Basye and Purnell Houses; and Purnell memorial plaque at 
the courthouse. 


The Bowling Green marker stands in a turnout at the western approach to Bowling 
Green. U.S. Route 54. 


CANTON 


Here on the Mississippi, where wooded hills rise above the 
plains along the river, Edward White, Robert Sinclair, and Isaac 
Bland founded Canton, probably named for Canton, Ohio, in Feb- 
ruary of 1830. On the pioneer Salt River Trail, the town by 1860 
was a thriving river port and 
trade center for the upper Salt 
River Country. A rival town, 
Tully, laid out adjacent to Can- 
ton, 1834, declined after the 
flood of 1851 and disappeared 
when Federal Lock and Dam 
No. 20 were built in the 1930's. 


During the Civil War, the 
countryside suffered from raids 
and recruiting sorties by Con- 
federate and Union troops. In 
the period after the war, Canton 
recovered its economic standing 
with the coming of the St. 
Louis, Keokuk, and Northwest- 
ern R. R. (now Burlington) in 
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Culver-Stockton College, founded by the Disciples of Christ 
here, 1853, as Christian University, is famed for having the first 
college charter in Missouri to assure equal education to men and 
women. The present name, adopted, 1917, honors Mary E. Culver 
and R. H. Stockton, school benefactors. 


Canton is the first town founded in the fertile Mississippi 
River county organized in 1833 and named for Meriwether Lewis. 
Settled by Southern pioneers as early as 1819, Lewis County lies 
in territory ceded the U. S. by Iowa, Sac, and Fox tribes, 1824. 


Westward is Monticello, the seat of Lewis County, laid out 
on the North Fabius, 1833. La Grange, south on the Mississippi, 
early river port and meat packing town, was laid out in April, 1830, 
near the mouth of the Wyaconda where Godfrey Le Seur is said 
to have had a trading post by 1795. Baptist Hannibal-La Grange 
College was chartered there as La Grange College, 1859. 


Sculptor Frederick C. Hibbard (1881-1950) was born in Canton, 
and here lived editor Jesse W. Barrett, a founder of Mo. Press 
Assn., 1867; Union Gen. David Moore; and Jurist David Wagner. 
James S. Green, noted U. S. Senator, 1857-61, and Confederate 
Gen. Martin E. Green lived near Monticello, and southwest in the 
county was the home of Confederate Col. J. C. Porter. In La 
Grange, for a time, lived Thomas Riley Marshall, U. S. Vice Presi- 
dent, 1913-21. 


The Canton marker stands in Martin Park in south Canion. U.S. Route 61. 


CARUTHERSVILLE 


The capital of historic Pemiscot County and center for a cot- 
ton, grain, timber, and industrial area, Caruthersville was laid out, 
1857, by George W. Bushey and J. Hardeman Walker (1794-1860) 
on the Walker plantation. ‘‘Bootheel”’ counties Pemiscot, Dunklin, 
and a section of {New Madrid are said to be a part of Missouri 
through efforts of Walker. His grave is in Eastwood Methodist 
Churchyard. 
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First settlement in this vi- 
cinity was the French village 
Little Prairie founded as a trad- 
ing post near an Indian village 
in 1794 by Francois Le Sieur 
while Missouri was Spanish Up- 
per Louisiana. During the great 
New Madrid Earthquakes of 
1811-12, Little Prairie, being in 
the center of disturbance, was 
destroyed. Rebuilt, it was later 
known as Lost Village, and fi- 
nally fell victim to flood waters 
and caving river banks. 





+e P z 
Courtesy S. P. Reynolds and West. Caruthersville became seat 
Hist. Mss. Coll. Original owned - " ‘. a " 
by Caruthersville Public Library of Pemiscot County in 1898. 
John Hardeman Walker Named for its main bayou, and 
Indian derivative meaning liquid 
mud, the county was organized, 1851. The first county seat, 
Gayoso, named for the Spanish Gov. of La., was a few miles north 
of here. The site was abandoned to the Mississippi River. 


Caruthersville, here in Missouri’s Southeast Lowland Region, 
serves one of the State’s most productive agricultural counties. 
Game, timber, and soil brought Southern pioneers to the area, but 
growth was halted in the Civil War when troops and guerrilla bands 
ranged the county. During 
1864-66, Pemiscot County was 
completely disorganized and was 
placed under the jurisdiction of 
the adjacent New Madrid 
County Court. 

Caruthersville grew as a 
shipping center with the coming 
of Louis Houck’s St. Louis, Ken- 
nett & Southern R. R. (now J 
Frisco), 1894. Lumber compa- Archaeological ‘Research, U.of Mo. 


nies, harvesting the county’s for- a a 
ests, spurred railroad develop- Point 
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ment. Land reclaimed by St. Francis River (1893) and Little 
River (1905) drainage districts and levees increased growth. County 
population rose from 12,115 in 1900 to 45,624 in 1950. 

Pemiscot County lies in territory ceded by Osage tribes, 1808, 
and utilized by bands of Delaware, Shawnee, and Cherokee Indians. 
Some of the largest Indian mounds found in Missouri are in this 
county. One mound, near Cottonwood Point, measured 400 feet 
by 250 before land use reduced its size. 


The Caruthersville marker has not been installed at this time. 


DONIPHAN 


On the hills above lovely Current River, Doniphan was founded, 
1847, and became the seat of Ripley County in 1860. George Lee 
gave 50 acres for the town and named it for Mexican War Col. 
Alexander W. Doniphan. The county, organized in 1833, is named 
for War of 1812 Gen. E. W. Ripley. Van Buren, the first county 
seat, was in the area detached from Ripley to form Carter County 
in 1859. 

The Irish Wilderness, land 
of legend and romance, lies in 
northwestern Ripley and in ad- 
joining counties north and west. 
There in 1858, Father John 
Hogan, attracted by cheap gov- 
ernment land, founded a Catho- 
lic colony. By 1859, forty fami- 
lies, many of them Irish, had 
settled in the area and a colony 
chapel was built near Pine in 
Ripley County. The colony dis- 
appeared during the Civil War. 





Wooldridge—Mo. Conserv. Comm. 


In the war, brutal guerilla i Weak: Minne Wiens Geeks tm 
bands overran the county and in _ the Irish Wilderness 
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Sept., 1864, Doniphan was burned by Union troops as Confed- 
erate Gen. Sterling Price’s army was moving into Ripley County 
from Arkansas. Devastated by the war, Doniphan grew with 
the coming of a branch of the Missouri Pacific R. R. in 1883 and 
and development of a lumber industry. 


Here in the eastern border of Missouri’s Ozarks, Doniphan is 
the seat of a lumbering and general farming county. Attracted by 
plentiful game, fine waterways, and fertile bottom land, Southern 
pioneers settled the area in the early 1800’s. Lemuel Kittrell was 
Doniphan’s first permanent settler, 1819. 

During the early 1900’s, Doniphan was the center of a leading 
railroad tie producing area in the U.S. At the peak, the Missouri 
Tie and Lumber Co. cut some 35,000,000 feet of logs a year in north- 
west Ripley County. After 1905, the denuded land was uncared 
for until made a part of the Clark National Forest in the 1930’s 
when it was put under a program of reforestation. 

Mounds built by prehistoric Indians have been found in the 
county, an area utilized in modern times by Osage and by migrating 
bands of Cherokee and other tribes whose village-camps were built 
along the Current. The Osage ceded claims to the region, 1808. 
The Natchitoches Path, noted Indian trail to the Southwest, ran 
through southeast Ripley County, crossing Current River at Pit- 
man’s Ferry, Ark., some 12 miles south of Doniphan. 


The Doniphan marker has not been installed at this time. 


EDINA 


Edina, the seat of Knox County, was laid out here in the glacial 
plains of northeast Missouri, 1839, by W. J. Smallwood. Scotsman 
S. W. B. Carnegy, who surveyed the new town, named it the poetic 
form of Edinburgh. The county, formed 1843 and organized 1845, 
is named for Rev. War Gen. Henry Knox. An area rich in soil 
and water resources, Knox County lies in territory ceded by the 
lowa, Sac, and Fox Indians in 1824. Some 70 Indian mounds have 
been found in the county. 
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The county was first settled 
near Newark, to the south, by 
James Fresh in 1833. Early pio- 
neers coming mainly from Ohio, 
Indiana, Maryland, and Ken- 
tucky were followed by a large 
Irish immigration and also a 
number of Germans in the late 
1830’s. One of first Catholic 
parishes in northeast Missouri 
was St. Joseph’s, formed here 
in 1837. Today’s St. Joseph’s 
Church was built, 1873-75. 

Early schools in Edina were 
St. Joseph’s Academy (now a 
grade school) founded, 1865; 
Lyon Academy, 1866; Edina 
Serninary (Knox Collegiate oi St. Joseph's Catholic Church, 
stitute), 1878; St. Joseph’s Edina 
College for Boys, 1883; and at 
Novelty, to the south, was Oaklawn College, founded in 1876. 





Centered in rolling prairie land of Knox County, a grain and 
livestock farming area, Edina lies north of the South Fork of the 
Fabius (name probably derived from early trapper). Also.in the 
county are North and Middle Fabius and the Salt and North rivers. 

During the Civil War, Edina was occupied July 30, 1861, by 
Colonel M. E. Green and the pro-Southern State Guards. At 
Newark, Union troops led by Capt. W. W. Lair surrendered to 
Confederates under Col. Joseph C. Porter, August 1, 1862, after 
a sharp skirmish. In the railroad boom after the war, Knox County 
subscribed $184,000 in bonds by 1870 to the unsuccessful Mo. and 
Miss. Railroad. By 1899 the debt was paid. The Quincy, Mo., 
and Pac. R. R. (C. B. & Q.) reached Edina, 1872. 

Edina was the birthplace of noted jurist George Turner (1850- 
1932). Union Gen. T. T. Taylor edited an Edina newspaper, 1868- 
73, and Confederate Capt. Griffin. Frost, author of “Camp and 
Prison Journal,’”’ edited another paper here, 1874-1905. Henry E 
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Sever, book publisher, born near Hurdland to the south, bequeathed 
$100,000 to Knox County for a Wildlife Sanctuary, 1941. 


The Edina marker has not been installed at this time. 


EMINENCE 


Here in one of the most beautiful areas of Missouri’s Ozarks, 
Eminence was founded as the seat of Shannon County after it 
was organized, 1841. First located north on Current River, the 
town was burned in the Civil War by guerrilla bands who overran 
the area. After the War, Eminence was laid out, 1868, on Jack’s 
Fork of the Current. 


Named for George (Pegleg) 
Shannon of the Lewis and Clark 
Expedition, the county lies in 
the Big Springs Country of Mis- 
souri. In this region of over 
5,000 square miles are 11 of 69 
U. S. springs of first magnitude 
(64,600,000 gals. daily mini- 
mum). Three of these, Alley, 
Blue, and Welch, are in this 
county. Of 23 ebb-and-flow 
springs in the U. S., 5 are in 





, , Mo., 3 are in Shannon. 
Massie—Mo. Res. Div. 


Round Spring In 1924 two State parks 

were established near Eminence. 

In Alley Spring State Park are an 80,800,000-gallon spring, a 
cave, and a pioneer mill. At Round Spring State Park a spring 
gushes into a bowl 80 feet across and 30 feet high. Parts of the 
county are in Clark National Forest, set up in 1933-39. West on 


Jack’s Fork is the Missouri State Teachers Association resort, 
Bunker Hill. 


Eminence serves a resort, lumbering, and livestock farming 
county first settled in the 1820’s by pioneers from Ky. and Tenn. 
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The county is part of the region ceded by Osage tribes, 1808, and 
utilized by Shawnee and Delaware Indians until the 1820’s. 

Missouri’s first copper mine was opened near here by Joseph 
Slater in 1837. Others were established, but mining was done only 
intermittently after Michigan’s mines were opened in 1846. Iron 
was also mined for a time and, in World War II, Missouri’s only 
manganese mine opened at Thorny Mt. 


The forest resources of Shan- 
non County were harvested by 
the thousands of acres by big 
lumber companies between the 
1880’s and the 1920’s. The 
towns of West Eminence, Wi- 
nona, and Birch Tree were once 
booming lumber camps. A pro- 
gram of reforestation is bringing 
the timber back to the hills. 


Among scenic points are the 





. Harvesting Missouri’s Virgin 
State parks; Blue Spring at Owls Forests, ca. 1900 


Bend of Current River; Ebb- 
and-Flow Spring at the mouth of Jack’s Fork; Welch Spring at 
Cedar Grove; and in Horse Hollow, Sinkin’ Creek. 


The Eminence marker stands in a turnout one and one-half miles north of 
Eminence. State Highway 19. 


This is the first of a series of articles on Missouri's Program for Highway His- 
toric Marking, 1955-1957. The next in the series will appear in the July REVIEW. 











THE BUTTERFIELD OVERLAND MAIL, 1858-1861 
AND ITS CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE 
IN MISSOURI 


BY DONALD H. WELSH* 


On the morning of September 16, 1858, a large framed man, 
scrupulously dressed in tight fitting trousers pulled down over his 
high topped boots, a long linen duster, and a wide-awake hat, 
watched as two small leather bags were transferred from the St. 
Louis post office to the mail wagon. Boarding the vehicle, he ac- 
companied the pouches to the depot, where he personally took 
charge of the bags and placed them on the Pacific Railroad Company 
train which chugged out of the otherwise quiet station at eight 
o'clock. 

Shortly after six that evening a bright new stagecoach drawn 
by six horses pulled up at the railway station in Tipton. A whistle 
soon announced the approach of the jolting little train which left 
St. Louis over-ten hours earlier and was now completing its 160- 
mile run at an average speed of 15 miles per hour. As the train 
ground to a stop the large man jumped off with the mailbags, took 
them to the coach, and saw them placed in the forward boot. After 
making a hurried but careful inspection of the equipment, he briefly 
clasped the hand of the driver, signaled the stage conductor, and 
then entered the coach and closed the door. Only nine minutes after 
the train reached Tipton the conductor of the coach cried “All 
aboard,”’ gave a blast on his bugle, and swung to the side of the 
driver. There was no cheer from the spectators, the only farewell 
being a “Goodbye, John’’ addressed to the driver as the Overland 
Mail began its initial journey into the West. 

Aboard the stage were the nattily attired John Butterfield 
president of the Overland Mail Company; John Butterfield, Jr., 
the driver; Mr. and Mrs. John F. Wheeler and two children of Fort 
Smith, Arkansas; T. R. Corbin of Washington, D. C.; Waterman 
L. Ormsby, reporter for the New York Herald; and the conductor. 
Ormsby was the only through passenger, as the others left the stage 
before its departure from Fort Smith. 


*Donald H. Welsh, a native Montanan, received his M. A. from the University of 
Montana and his Ph. D. from the University of Missouri. He is now assistant editor 
of the Missouri Historical Review. 
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Missourians had lit- 
tle confidence in the suc- 
cess of the Overland Mail 
in September, 1858, and 
St. Louis papers com- 
pletely ignored the de- 
parture of the first mails 
for the West. Nor does 
the action of Tipton’s 
citizens indicate that 








; A Locomotive Like This Pulled the First 
they were aware that his- Overland Mail from St. Louis Into Tipton. 


tory was being made. In 
fact, had it not been for Ormsby many details of the first trip 
would have been lost. 


The departure of the first mail came only after a great deal of 
preliminary labor and dispute. A demand for regular communica- 
tion with the East arose soon after permanent American settlement 
of the West began. The Post Office Department at first relied on 
the water route, and by 1850 steamships carried the mail between 
East and West twice monthly on a 30-day schedule. Congress 
did establish several mail routes into the mountain areas, but be- 
fore 1856 none offered either regular or rapid connection between 
East and West. Increasing pressures made the Post Office Depart- 
ment more cognizant of the need, but the pleas of the petitioners 
soon became entangled with the sectional disputes, as public opinion 
generally agreed that the proposed mail route would determine the 
location of the first transcontinental railroad. 


In avoiding the decision as to whether the mail should follow 
the Northern, Southern, or Central route, Congress on March 3, 
1857, authorized the Postmaster General ‘‘to contract for the con- 
veyance of the entire letter mail from such point on the Mississippi 
River, as the contractors may select, to San Francisco,...’’ The 
bill further stated that the contractor must use ‘good four-horse 
coaches, or spring wagons, suitable for the conveyance of passen- 
gers, as well as the safety and security of the mails,’ and specified 
that the service must be performed within 25 days for each trip and 
must begin within twelve months after the contract was signed.! 
Final passage of the measure was largely due to careful planning 


‘George Minot and George P. Sanger, editors, The Statutes at Large and Treaties 
of the United States of America (Boston, 1859), XI, 190. 
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by Senator William M. Gwin of California and Congressman John 
S. Phelps of Missouri. 

When the nine bids for the project were opened in June, 1857, 
none of the proposed routes were wholly acceptable to the Post- 
master General, Aaron V. Brown, who now stated explicitly that 
the route must begin at Memphis and St. Louis, converge at Little 
Rock, and go to San Francisco by way of Preston and El Paso, 
Texas, and Fort Yuma, California. After examining the qualifica- 
tions and experience of the bidders, Brown ordered that the bid of 
John Butterfield and associates be accepted at $595,000 annually 
for a semiweekly mail over the specified route. This was later 
modified to $600,000, the amount bid by Butterfield for a similar 
course.” 

The selection of the Southern Route created a furor, and critics 
charged that Brown, a former governor of Tennessee, was sympa- 
thetic toward the secessionists and had chosen the route on political 
grounds. The Jefferson City Jefferson Inquirer expressed the view 
of those opposed to the ‘““Ox Bow route’’ when it stated: “‘A western 
man ... would carry the mail upon [the Central Route], effecting 
communication between St. Louis and San Francisco, . . . in about 
as little time as the southern disunion Memphis mail would be 
getting through the swamps of Arkansas to the burning deserts of 
Sonora—without a litter [sic] in it! For no business men will ever 
patronize that circumvalvibus route, which goes seven degrees of 
latitude out of the way south to come seven degrees north at the 
other end of the line, to recover the latitude it should have traveled 
upon all the way; and thus making above one thousand miles out 
of the way.’” 

The Postmaster General justified his selection by stating that 
the Southern Route was superior in climate, topography, and roads. 
In reply to comments about the vast parched areas through which 
the Southern Route passed, he noted that none of the routes were 
blessed with a sufficient water supply at all seasons. 

The ability and character of John Butterfield and his asso- 
ciates were unquestioned. Butterfield was born at Berne, New York, 
in 1801 and, while still a young man, secured control of most of 
the stage lines in northern and western New York. As one of the 


?House Executive Documents, 35th Congress, 1st Session, Volume 2, Part 3, Docu- 
ment 2, 988-89. 

3Jefferson City Jefferson Inguirer, November 14, 1857. 

‘House Executive Documents, 35th Congress, 1st Session, Volume 2, Part 3, Docu- 
nent 2, 993-1002. 
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first to see possibilities in the 
express business, he joined in the 
formation of Butterfield, Was- 
son & Company in 1849, and the 
next year his firm and two others 
consolidated to form the Ameri- 
can Express Company. A stu- 
dent of men and of organization, 
he had an excellent memory. 
An early passenger on the Over- 
land Mail wrote of him, ‘‘He is 
the most energetic president of 
a company I ever saw. He ap- 
pears to know every foot of the 





ground and to be known by |? 
everybody.’ j 3 
In anticipation of the — Butterfield, Biographical Memorial 
tract Butterfield and his associ- of Gen. Daniel Butterfield 
ates organized the Overland John Butterfield 


Mail Company, a joint stock 
company with a capital of $2,000,000 and with main offices in New 
York City. During its operation the firm was generally called the 
Butterfield Line or Butterfield Overland Mail, while in Missouri it 
was known locally as the Great Southern Overland.® 

With excellent management and sufficient capital, the firm 
moved swiftly to prepare for inauguration of the mail service. After 
survey crews marked the 2,800 mile route, construction gangs moved 
out from each end, improving the old road where existent and 
opening the new. The crews marked favorable fording places and 
ferry sites, located and constructed stage stations, dug wells, and 
built tanks. The firm purchased and distributed over 1,800 horses 
and mules branded O M and shod all around; hauled hay, grain, 
and even water to some of the stations; and drew specifications and 
placed orders for over 250 regular coaches, special mail wagons, 
freight wagons, and water tank wagons. An operating crew of 
over 1,000 employees—superintendents, conductors, drivers, sta- 
tion keepers, blacksmiths, veterinarians, mechanics, helpers, and 


5Lyle H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum, editors, The Butterfield Overland Mail 
(Pasadena, 1942), 13. 

®Roscoe P. Conkling and Margaret B. Conkling, The Butterfield Overland Mail, 
1857-1869 (Glendale, 1947), I, 123-24. This three-volume work is the most compre- 
hensive study to date of the Butterfield Overland Mail. 
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herders—was hired, and preliminary test runs were made on many 
parts of the road. At its peak the company probably had over 2,000 
employees, the majority carrying the stamp of Butterfield’s apho- 
rism, ‘‘Remember boys, nothing on God’s earth must stop the 
United States mail.’’? 

Two types of vehicles were used for carrying mail and passen- 
gers. The colorful Concord coach, weighing 3,000 pounds, had a 
capacity of two tons and carried six to nine passengers inside and 
an unlimited number on the top. ‘The bodies were generally red or 
green, and the carriages were canary yellow striped in brown or 
black. The heavy wheels, with broad iron tires to prevent them 
from sinking in the soft sand, were set five feet two inches apart 
to give the coach a low center of gravity. The body, reinforced 
with iron, swung on leather straps or thoroughbraces three and 
one-half inches wide, giving the coach-a rocking motion. Cushions 
and side curtains were of russet leather, which was also used to 
line the interior. The durable vehicle was ideally constructed for 
the usage it would face. 

The rougher sections of the route were equipped with the celer- 
ity wagon or *“‘mud wagon,” a lighter vehicle with smaller wheels 
and a frame top structure covered with heavy duck. Leather or 


duck curtains protected the passengers from rain and cold. The 





Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, Oct. 23, 1858 


Changing from Stagecoach to Celerity Wagon 


7Ibid., I, 130. 
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vehicle, with a capacity of nine passengers, had three inside seats 
with backs which folded down, making a hard bed for night travel. 
In general, the Concord coach was used from Tipton or Syracuse to 
Springfield, and later to Fort Smith, the celerity wagon from here to 
Los Angeles, and the coach again from Los Angeles to San Fran- 
cisco.$ 

In September, 1858, when the Overland Mail made its first run, 
the line had 141 stations built of locally available materials—log, 
stone, or adobe. By early 1859 the number had increased to nearly 
200, the distance between stations varying from nine to 60 miles. 
Four stations were located on Mexican territory in Lower Cali- 
fornia. Fresh relays of horses or mules were hooked to the stage 
at each station and between stations when the distances were too 
great, and passengers, luggage, and mail were shifted to fresh 
coaches at 300-mile intervals. 

The fare at the beginning was $200 for westbound passengers, 
$100 for eastbound, and ten cents per mile for way fare. Criticism 
soon brought adjustment of the through fare to $150 for either 
direction. Passengers were limited to 40 pounds of baggage and 
company regulations, aimed primarily at discouraging holdups, for- 
bade carrying large amounts of valuables. The postal rate was ten 
cents for letters marked ‘“‘via overland”’ or ‘“‘per overland.”’ 

Except for meal stops the stage halted only ten minutes at 
each station, just long enough to get fresh animals and to discharge 
and pick up mail sacks. On approaching a station the conductor 
sounded his bugle, announcing the arrival so that fresh relays would 
be ready for the stage. By facilitating passage of the mails in all 
feasible ways, it was possible to average 120 miles daily. High 
water, sand storms, and mishaps on the road caused delays, but in 
general the stage operated close to the prepared time schedule. 
Although Indians occasionally attacked stage stations and fre- 
quently ran off animals, reports indicate that they delayed the 
mail only once by open attack on a stage, this occuring in Arizona 
in February, 1861, when withdrawal of troops due to the crisis in 
the East encouraged the Indians.° 

The Overland’s first westbound stage left Tipton at a rapid 
pace and in seven miles reached George Shackelford’s station, about 
a half mile south of present Syracuse. Shackelford had lighted a 


8Tbid., I, 132-33. 


*Tbid., I, 141-42; W. Eugene Hollon, ‘‘Great Days of the Overland Stage,”” Ameri- 
can Heritage, VIIf (June 1957), 28, 30. 
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large bonfire to celebrate the occasion and ‘‘assured us that he would 
have fired a gun for us, but he could not get it to go off.’”"'° Supper 
was waiting and the relay of horses was harnessed, so the coach was 
delayed only 20 minutes. A quarter mile southwest of Shackelford’s 
the stage struck the old Boonville road, following it closely to 
Springfield. After traveling 13 miles the coach stopped at James 
P. Munhollen’s, where fresh horses were harnessed and waiting. 
Passing southwest from here the road cut the extreme southeast 
corner of Pettis County and through the outskirts of Cole Camp 
to Burns’, 20 miles from the previous stop. 

Another 15 miles brought the coach to Warsaw, where it ar- 
rived at 3:00 a.m. and ahead of schedule. From here, said Ormsby, 
“The road led through a ford of the Osage River and a dense forest, 
full of rocky hills, and the night was now dark as pitch. As we left 
Warsaw we had to be preceded by a man on horseback, with a light 
to show us the way through the ford,... I began to feel some fear 
of wet feet and mail bags when the water reached the hub, but we 
got over safely and pretty dry, as the water was not deeper than 
half the wheels.’"! 

Crossing the Pomme de Terre River on a covered bridge near 
Fairfield, the coach rolled on to the next station, operated by E. K. 
Bailey, eleven miles south of Warsaw. After ten more miles the 
stage made a breakfast stop at Quincy. <A few minutes later the 
coach rumbled on its way, passing through Wheatland and Elkton, 
to Yoast’s station, 16 miles southwest of Quincy and nearly two 
miles south of Elkton. 

Traveling due south for 16 miles, the coach clattered into 
Bolivar, where the station, located at the old Franklin Hotel, was 
owned and operated by Ahab Bowen. Stopping only for fresh horses, 
the stage continued on for eleven and one-half miles to the home 
of James H. M. Smith, two miles north of Brighton. Another eleven 
miles took the coach through Brighton to the next stop, Evans’ 
station. From here a brief run of nine miles brought the mail to 
Springfield at 3:15 p. m., after having covered the 300 miles from 
St. Louis in 31 hours 15 minutes and the 143 miles from Tipton in 
only 21 hours. Here the travelers were cared for at Smith’s Tavern, 
operated by Nicholas Smith. 

The arrival of the coach was greeted with real enthusiasm at 
Springfield. A crowd gathered to see the first overland mail and 


Wright and Bynum, Overland Mail, 13. 
"Tbid., 15. 
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to congratulate the Butterfields. The passengers, baggage, and 
mails were transferred from the coach to a celerity wagon, and after 
a 45-minute halt the mail was again on its way. 

Leaving Springfield, the stage traveled 13 miles southwest to 
John C. Ashmore’s station, two miles inside Christian County. 
From here the road led in a southwesterly direction to the station 
operated by John I. Smith, 20 miles from Ashmore’s and seven 
miles west of present Crane. Continuing southwest for 15 miles, 
the road passed through eastern McDowell and then followed Flat 
Creek to John D. Crouch’s station. From here the road continued 
on through Cassville to John G. Harbin’s, the last Missouri station, 
one mile southwest of Washburn and 16 miles from Crouch’s. The 
mail entered Arkansas six miles southwest of this station. From 
here the road led through Ft. Smith, El Paso, Tucson, and Los 
Angeles, to San Francisco, where the first Overland Mail arrived at 
7:30 a. m. on October 10, only 23 days and 23 hours out of St. Louis. 

Although Californians played an active role in securing the 
Overland Mail, seven eastbound stages had left the plaza in San 
Francisco without arousing great interest, probably because few 
had faith in the project. Hence, the unexpected arrival of the first 
mail took both the people and the press by surprise, and the letters 
were sorted and a St. Louis paper of September 16 circulated for a 
time before they realized that the impossible had been accomplished. 
The San Francisco Bulletin of October 11 apologized for the lacka- 
daisical reception, and that evening the Monumental Fire Company 
fired a 32-gun salute to honor the mail, while Ormsby was called 
upon to describe his trip at a great mass meeting. The arrival of 
the second mail on October 15 brought a tremendous ovation." 

The first eastbound stage left San Francisco at 12:10 a. m. on 
September 15. After meeting the first westbound coach about 100 
miles east of El Paso, it experienced an enthusiastic reception at 
Springfield, where it arrived at 3:00 p. m. on October 8, less than 
24 days out of San Francisco. John Butterfield was awaiting the 
coach and, hoping to reach Tipton in time to catch the morning 
train for St. Louis, halted the progress only a few minutes while 
horses and vehicles were changed. That night, long after the de- 
parture of the stage, ‘‘a display of fireworks took place, witnessed 
by a large number of our citizens, nearly all of whom seemed to 


Conkling, Overland Mail, I, 191. 
37bid., If, 316-21. 
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rejoice in the accomplishment of the great scheme in commemora- 
tion of which the crowd had assembled—This was as it should have 
been; we only regret that preparation had not been previously made 
for a more befitting demonstration.’ 

On October 9 a cheering throng of St. Louisans, notified by 
a dispatch from Jefferson City of the approach of the train from 
Tipton, arranged a reception for John Butterfield. ‘The procession 
formed in front of Planters House . . . headed by the St. Louis 
Silver Band, in Arnot’s band wagon, drawn by six horses, and pro- 
ceeded to the depot of the Pacific Railroad. On the arrival of the 
train at a little before 9 o’clock, Mr. Butterfield was received, on 
behalf of the reception committee and a large concourse of citizens 
present, by John F. Darby, Esq, . . .”’” 

The operations of the Overland Mail Company, which contin- 
ued over the Southern Route for two and.one-half years, had begun 
auspiciously. Even G. Bailey, a special agent assigned to the first 
eastbound stage by the Post Office Department, reported that the 
service was “‘performed with great regularity, and, so far as my 
observations extended, the arrangements for the safe-keeping of 
the mails are all that could be desired.”’'® The Postmaster General 
in his 1858 report reflected Bailey’s optimism, stating that ‘the 
two great oceans [are now] united by the longest and most impor- 
tant land route ever established in any country.’’!7 

The Overland Mail’s business increased rapidly during the 
next two years. Although few letters were carried on the first 
westbound coach, postal receipts reached $27,229.94 in the first 
year and in 1860 mounted to $119,766.76, exceeding the income 
from the ocean mail route.'’ Growing enthusiasm created a de- 
mand for seats in excess of those available at San Francisco. A 
Mr. Smiley, who reached St. Louis on the eighteenth overland mail, 
December 11, 1858, reported that lots were cast to see who would 
occupy the through seats and that he had been offered $100 to 
relinquish his.'° J. P. Myers verified this on arrival a few days 


“Springfield Advertiser as quoted in the Jefferson Inquirer, October 16, 1858. 
St. Louis Republican as quoted in the Jefferson Inquirer, October 12, 1858. 
Darby wasa St. Louis banker, former mayor, and former Missouri Congressman. 


16 House Executive Documents, 35th Congress, 2nd Session, Volume 2, Part 4, Docu- 
ment 2, 739-40. 

MTbid., 718. 

Conkling, Overland Mail, I, 142: Rupert N. Richardson, ‘‘Some Details of the 
Southern Overland Mail,’’ Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XXIX (July 1925), 9. 
19St. Louis Weekly Missouri Democrat, December 17, 1858. 
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later, stating that all seats were booked for the next four trips,?° 
and William Tallack reported in 1860 that he was forced to wait 
ten days for a seat.”! 
This rapid expansion came in spite of the hardships en route. 
Through mountain areas the horses were generally replaced by 
mules which were commonly wild and intractable. The firm fre- 
quently was unable to secure gentle animals, and often those placed 
in service were stolen before they were completely tamed. Ormsby 
noted on one occasion that the ‘“‘mules reared, pitched, twisted, 
whirled, wheeled, ran, stood still, and cut up all sorts of capers,”’ 
winding up the harness and demolishing the top of the stage, as one 
of the animals escaped into the woods.” Another passenger stated 
that the horses were ‘‘mostly mustangs, wild as deer, and as active 
as antelope.’ 
Meals also presented a problem for the travelers. Tallack 
wrote that on the second day out of San Francisco ‘“‘we met with a 
warm reception, there being in readiness a blazing log-fire, and 
a good breakfast of beefsteaks, omelettes, tea, milk, and salad.” 
He was, however, less fortunate at an Oklahoma station where ‘‘Our 
table and food were black with clustering flies, which crowded even 
into our tea, and had to be spooned out by wholesale.’’* Ormsby 
complained of the diet of hardtack, dried beef, raw onions, and 
black coffee, while others grumbled that the meals, which cost 
from 40 cents to one dollar, consisted of a fixed menu of jerked 
beef, mesquite beans, corn cake baked in ashes, black coffee, and a 
strange and mysterious concoction called slumgullion.2® In general, 
the passengers were served superior meals as they approached either 
end of the route while at the isolated stations the fare left much to 
be desired. 
As late as June, 1860, it was reported that ‘‘There is scarcely 
a single bridge between San Francisco and the Arkansas River,’’?? 
20Virginia L. Rebbing, ‘‘Some Aspects of the Southern Overland Mail, 1857-1861,"’ 
Missouri Historical Review, XL (July 1946), 494. 
21William Tallack,‘‘The California Express: The Longest Stage-Ride in the World,” 
London Leisure Hour, January, 1865. Photostat in the library of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 
“Wright and Bynum, Overland Mail, 54-55. 
23Walter Barnes Lang, The First Overland Mail, Butterfield Trail (privately printed, 
1940), II, 17. 

*Tallack, ‘‘The California Express."’ 

Oscar Osburn Winther, “The Southern Overland Mail and Stagecoach Line, 
1857-1861,'’ New Mezico Historical Review, XX XII (April 1957). 


26Conkling, Overland Mail, I, 136. 
27Tallack, ‘‘The California Express."’ 
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Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper, Oct. 23, 1858 


Stagecoach Crossing a Stream at Night 


but when the stage was not delayed by swollen rivers or mud the 
dust offered a real problem for the traveler. Tallack, especially 
bothered by the dust, wrote that “hour after hour, our wheels 
raised thick clouds of the finest dust, enveloping us from head to 
foot, and penetrating our clothes and luggage. From time to time 
we jumped out at the stations, shook ourselves, washed and brushed; 
but, in a few minutes after each start, we were as brown as ever.’’*8 
In the summer the combination of dust and perspiration covered 
the face and hands with a thin mud, much to the discomfiture of the 
passengers. And when the traveler missed the severe heat of the 
summer he usually suffered from the extreme cold of the winter. 

The passengers, with their movement limited by space, found 
that holding the same position became exceedingly tedious. At 
times, especially in the celerity wagon, they varied their posture 
by placing the feet in loops hung from the top of the wagon or by 
draping the legs over the sides and between the wheels. Some 
complained that the greatest inconvenience was the crowding of 
way passengers into the coach as the conductors seemed always 
to believe that there was room for one more. 

Most passengers complained of difficulty in sleeping during 
the first night or two, especially when the stage was crowded, but 
fatigue soon changed this. Tallack wrote that he ‘‘never enjoyed 
such profound and absolutely delicious repose and no horizontal 
posture in the softest bed could have given him sounder sleep than 
when sitting upright after these jolting days through the clear 


8 Tbid. 
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mountain and wilderness air,’’ while Ormsby noted that a few nights 
without sleep caused the passengers to forget the shaking and ‘‘For 
my part, I found no difficulty in sleeping over the roughest roads.’’*® 

The overland traffic flourished for several reasons. Many 
feared the monotony of the long sea voyage and the accompanying 
seasickness often experienced. Others dreaded the journey through 
the tropics. The ocean traveler often suffered worse diets than 
those recorded by Butterfield’s passengers. And the coach, with 
its average of 120 miles daily, sometimes dashed ahead at 12 miles 
per hour, covering the journey in several days less than the ocean 
voyage required. Others were attracted to the overland route by 
the varied scenery and the novelty of the trip. Increasing traffic 
brought improved service, with daily coaches between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and between Springfield and Tipton, or Syracuse 
as the rails moved west. 


During this entire period some Congressmen wished to change 
the overland route, either by Congressional action or by choice of 
the contractor. Opposition to the status quo came primarily from 
sectional partisans and those who wished to curb expenditures. 
Joseph Holt, who succeeded Brown as Postmaster General in March, 
1859, hoped to economize by cutting service to a weekly basis but 
yielded to the Attorney General’s opinion that the contract forbade 
this. 


The intensification of sectional feeling eventually closed the 
Butterfield mail on the Southern Route. As 1861 wore on the seces- 
sionists confiscated much of the firm’s stock and equipment and 
stopped the mail at Fort Smith and Tucson. A quantity of mail 
soon accumulated at the latter point, and the last eastbound ship- 
ment from there departed on March 6, 1861, arriving at California, 
Missouri, the temporary coach terminus, on March 21. The last 
mail from the East arrived in San Francisco in early April.*° 

But even before this the Senate had sounded the death knell 
for service on the Southern Route. Acts of March 2 and March 12, 
1861, ordered modification of the contract and called for transfer 
of the service to the Central Route. The physical assets of the orig- 
inal company were soon removed to the new St. Joseph-Sacramento 
line and put in service on the division between Virginia City, 
Nevada, and Salt Lake City. Other portions of the route were, 


227Tbid.; Wright and Bynum, Overland Mail, 94. 
%Conkling, Overland Mail, II, 325, 
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with the consent of the Government, sublet to other firms, and 
overland service from St. Joseph began in July, 1861. 

With the departure of the Overland Mail from the Southern 
Route a dramatic and picturesque experiment in overland communi- 
cation came to a close. But today both railroads and highways 
closely parallel the route which opened 100 years ago and tem- 
porarily ended the isolation of the Southwest, providing regular 
mail and passenger service and establishing a reliable link between 
East and West during the period of sectional strife preceding the 
Civil War. 

CENTENNIAL OBSERVANCE IN MISSOURI 


In October, 1952, the American Association for State and Local 
History, meeting in Houston, Texas, agreed to sponsor the observ- 
ance of the Butterfield Overland Mail Centennial in 1958, and the 
Council of the Association appointed Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, Austin, 
Texas, as national chairman for the celebration. 

In the spring of 1953 the Council named a committee for each 
state through which the Overland Mail passed. The Missouri com- 
mittee was composed of Dr. Floyd C. Shoemaker, chairman; the 
president of the Society, now Rush H. Limbaugh of Cape Girardeau; 
Dr. Elmer Ellis, president of the University of Missouri; and Charles 
van Ravenswaay of St. Louis, director of the Missouri Historical 
Society. 

One of the principal features of the observance as presently 
planned is the Centennial Caravan, which will form at Tipton on 
September 16 and proceed to San Francisco, California, following, 
as nearly as possible by the present highway network, the route of 
the first Butterfield Overland Mail stagecoach and its daily schedule 
as reported by W. L. Ormsby, reporter for the New York Herald. 
Vernon H. Brown of Tulsa, Oklahoma, is chairman and _ national 
coordinator of the automobile caravan committee. 

It is hoped that the caravan will include a highway post office, 
a Concord coach with a four-horse team, a battery of anvils for the 
old time anvil salute, a chorus, a traveling bookstore with souvenirs 
of the centennial, and units representing Washington, D. C., Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, California, Missouri, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Texas, and other states. Al- 
though postal details have not yet been worked out, each post office 
on the caravan route will participate by closing a Centennial Over- 
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land Mail Pouch on the arrival of the caravan, and a bag of special 
covers cancelled at Tipton will be carried on the caravan and back- 
stamped at San Francisco. 

Corresponding with the progress of the first Overland Mail, the 
caravan will take part in 24 nightly corrals with exhibits and a 
program at each. The Missouri corrals are scheduled for Warsaw 
on September 16 and Springfield on September 17. The night pro- 





: grams will include a concert by the Overland Mail Music Unit 
i and/or local music organizations, a historic anvil salute, and a 
i 50-minute documentary film in color accompanied by the chorus, 
é which will recreate the music and moods of the race against time. 
: The film, produced by Travel-World Productions and H. William 
i Moore after his 1956 photo trek from Tipton to San Francisco, 
: will later be released for school use. 

Tipton, which is celebrating its centennial on September 13-16, 
will stage one of the major Missouri observances. A key event 
will be the dedication on September 16 of the Tipton Highway 
t 
: 
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TIPTON 





Trpton HiGHway HistoricAL MARKER TO BE DEDICATED SEPTEMBER 16, 1958 


Missouri and six Southwestern states will celebrate in 1958 the centennial of the 
Butterfield Overland Mail, of which Tipton was the eastern stagecoach terminus 
in 1858 
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Historical Marker, which stands at a turnout on U. S. 50’s western 
approach to Tipton. One side of the marker describes the estab- 
lishment and operation of the Butterfield Overland Mail, and the 
reverse lists and locates the relay stations on the Missouri portion 
of the route. The 54 by 72 inch marker, made of cast aluminum 
alloy with a baked enamel finish in national blue and surmounted 
by the State seal in color, carries the inscription in one and one-half 
inch gold leaf lettering. The marker will be presented by an official 
of the State Historical Society and accepted by Governor James T. 
Blair, Jr., or a member of his official family, on behalf of the State. 
Dr. Floyd C. Shoemaker and Rex M. Whitton, chief engineer of 
the State Highway Department, will deliver addresses, and Ben F. 
Dixon of San Diego, California, and Vernon H. Brown, who will 
be with the caravan, and local officials will make brief remarks. 
The marker with its inscription was provided by the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri and erected by the Missouri State High- 
way Commission. 

Other Tipton highlights include the arrival of the mail pouches 
from St. Louis, a farewell luncheon, and the formation and departure 
of the caravan. W. W. Wisdom, Jr., heads the Tipton committee 
for observance of the Overland Mail Centennial. 

An enthusiastic reception is planned for the caravan upon its 
arrival at Warsaw later in the afternoon. The Warsaw Chamber 
of Commerce plans to stage an out-of-doors barbecue or fish fry to 
honor the visitors, and this will be followed by the corral program. 
Mahlon N. White has charge of the local arrangements. 

Roy E. Teters, Jr., president of the Bolivar Chamber of Com- 
merce, heads the committee which is planning the Bolivar observ- 
ance of the centennial. Here the high school band will meet the 
caravan and escort it to a city park where a buffet luncheon will 
be served in the shelter house. Members of the caravan will also 
view the statue of ‘‘the George Washington of South America,” 
Simon Bolivar, which was given to the city by Venezuela in 1948. 

At Springfield the caravan will be met by a band and by city 
officials and will first proceed to the site of a marker dedication. 
The visitors will be conducted on a tour of the city, with emphasis 
on the location of the route followed by the Overland Mail, and 
will also visit the new Art Museum. After dinner, which is to be 
arranged by a civic organization, a pageant and the corral program 
will be presented. Charles Sheppard heads the committee which is 
planning the Springfield observance. 
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Mrs. Lucile Morris Upton of Springfield in her feature story, 
‘Along the Butterfield Trail,’ which appeared in the Springfield 
News and Leader, June 10, 1956, notes three buildings associated 
with the operation of the Overland Mail which still stand on this 
portion of the route. Two miles south of Fairfield is a rambling 
two-story brick house which local residents believe was the stop 
operated by Edward K. Bailey. A few miles to the north is the old 
Warsaw Inn, an important hostel for the stagecoach passengers, 
which has since been remodeled and is now a part of the Reser 
Funeral Home. And south of Springfield, at the edge of the Wil- 
son’s Creek Battlefield, is the old Ray house, which was not a time- 
table stop, but local stories indicate that stages frequently halted 
here for mail and passengers. The Ray house is one of the few 
buildings standing on the entire route that was in use as a post 
office in 1858. 

The caravan will reach Cassville, its last major stop in Mis- 
souri, at noon on September 18. After being welcomed to the city 
by a local reception committee, the visitors will partake of a lunch- 
eon, which will be arranged by a local organization. Leslie Alsworth, 
manager of the Cassville Chamber of Commerce, has charge of the 
Cassville observance. 

Missouri will bid farewell to the caravan a short time later in 
a brief ceremony at the State line, where a number of Arkansas 
delegations will welcome the group. 

While in Missouri the caravan will also participate in programs 
at Syracuse, Otterville, Cole Camp, Lincoln, Wheatland, Republic, 
Billings, Marionville, Aurora, and Washburn. In addition, mail 
stops will be made at Florence, Fairfield, Quincy, Brighton, and 
Jenkins. 

Other major events in Missouri will include observances in St. 
Louis on September 16 and October 10 honoring the departure of 
the first westbound mail and the arrival from San Francisco of a 
nonstop flight carrying a load of first-day covers and several indi- 
viduals who have contributed to the overall success of the Missouri 
observance. The committee in charge of local arrangements is 
headed by Bernard F. Dickmann, St. Louis postmaster. Russell 
L. Dearmont, president of the Missouri Pacific Lines, has expressed 
deep interest in the occasion, and his road will cooperate in the 
observance. 

Much of the publicity for the centennial observance is handled 
in a monthly pamphlet published and distributed through the offices 
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of Vernon H. Brown and edited by Ben F. Dixon. A native of 
Clark County, Missouri, Dixon made an exploratory tour of the 
Southwest's early mail routes in 1951 and the next year, as a dele- 
gate of the San Diego Historical Society, invited the American 
Association for State and Local History to assume national sponsor- 
ship of the Overland Mail Centennial celebration. The California 
committee, with Dixon as chairman, soon initiated publication of 
an information sheet, the Overland Mailbag, which is now being 
issued by the National Coordination Committee for the Centennial 
Caravan. The March Mailbag featured Missouri's plans for the 
centennial, and the September number will be mailed at Tipton 
on September 16 and carry a centennial cachet. 

Anyone wishing to join the Overland Mail Centennial Caravan 
on its journey from Tipton to San Francisco, September 16 to 
October 10, should make reservations before September 1 with 
Vernon H. Brown, National Coordinator, Overland Mail Centen- 
nials, P. O. Box 8056, Tulsa, Oklahoma, informing him as to the 
number in your party and whether you will be driving a touring 
car, station wagon, or car with trailer. 





GRUNDY COUNTY 


HOME OF EXPERIMENTATION AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATIONAL TRENDS 


BY FLOYD C. SHOEMAKER* 


Diversified and individualistic, Grundy County, in North 
Central Missouri, is made up of fertile prairies, forest-covered hills, 
lovely valleys, and networks of streams. A rich agricultural area, 
where grain and livestock farming has been carried on since the 
days of earliest settlement, Grundy County is historically signifi- 
cant for its educational contributions, especially notable being the 
forceful experimentation of two of its early colleges. 

The first settler in Grundy County was Dr. William P. Thomp- 
son, Virginia congressman and physician, who came in 1833 from 
nearby Ray County. Shortly after his arrival he built a large brick 
house, which served as his residence, office, and the county’s first 
hospital. Still standing today, along with the kiln where the bricks 
used in its construction were made, this stately old pioneer structure 
is one of the county’s most famed landmarks. Thompson was 
followed in 1834 by ‘‘Uncle’’ Levi Moore, who settled on the present 
site of Trenton, and for several years after his arrival the site was 
known as Moore’s Settlement. 

In the next few years many settlers, mostly from Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Virginia, began coming into this fertile wilder- 
ness, hunting ground of the Sac, Iowa, Fox, and a small number of 
Potawatomi Indians. The ‘“‘Great Trail,’”’ one of the major Indian 
trails in the Middle West, passed through Grundy County, and 
even after the arrival of the white settlers, Indians were still in the 
area, having a camp at Collier Springs and another in the valley 
which is now the Crowder Park lake bed. The settlers, although 
constantly alert to the possibility of an Indian attack, were generally 
on very friendly terms with the tribes, trading with them and, in 
some cases, even learning to speak their language. 

In 1841 Grundy County, named in honor of United States 
Attorney General and Senator Felix Grundy of Tennessee, was 


*An address delivered in Trenton, Missouri, on June 18, 1957, at the dedication 
of the Grundy County Highway Historical Marker on State Highway 6 west of Trenton. 

Floyd C. Shoemaker since 1915 has been secretary, editor, and librarian of the 
State Historical Society of Missouri, following five years as assistant secretary. 
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organized. The temporary seat of justice was James Lomax’s 
store, and here the first session of the county court met. The first 
justices were Jewett Norris, Robert Peery, Isaac J. Harvey, and 
Benjamin Woods. The first sheriff was William Thrailkill, and the 
first county clerk, Thomas W. Jacobs. The early courts, not having 
a large number of cases to occupy their time at first, usually managed 
to get involved in several amusing affairs. One such incident re- 
lating to the Grundy County Circuit Court had to do with one of 
the popular diversions of the day—playing cards. Even though 
nearly everyone played, the court felt that it was its duty to indict 
all those found engaging in the game. This resulted in practically 
every prominent man in town, including the county officials, being 
brought before the grand jury, whose members would undoubtedly 
have become most unpopular except that they, too, engaged in 
card games and were themselves brought before a new grand jury. 
In 1841 Bluff Grove, where Lomax’s store was located, became 
the county’s permanent seat of justice, but it was only after a new 
set of commissioners had been appointed and a petition, signed by 
260 citizens, submitted to the county court. The first courthouse, 
which years later was to become famous as the place where two 
future, world-renowned generals, John J. Pershing and Enoch H. 
Crowder, took their West Point examinations, was built in 1842. 
The town, laid out on 80 acres donated by James Lomax, was this 
same year renamed Trenton after Trenton, New Jersey. Trenton 
is sometimes called the ‘‘Star City’’ because of the curious way in 
which certain streets join to form a star near the heart of town. 
Perhaps the most picturesque legend connected with Grundy 
County is the ‘‘“Mythical Land of Poosey,’’ whose actual location 
no one seems to know except that it is somewhere in the triangle 
of land between Trenton, Chillicothe, and Jamesport, the local 
residents pointing it out as being either, ‘‘just across the road there,” 
or “just the other side oi our east forty.’’ The origin of the name, 
according to Collins’ Folk Tales of Missouri, was from the early 
settlers from Posey County, Indiana, who settled in the hills around 
Livingston and Grundy counties. The Pooseyites, as they were 
called, had little to do with their neighbors, which caused them to 
be thought of as rather backward hill folk. It is said that once 
when a stranger asked a Pooseyite what he did for a living, the man 
replied, “‘Wall, sometimes we just set and think-—and—-sometimes 
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Not long after their arrival the first settlers set about establish- 
ing their schools, the first probably being a little building 14 by 
14 located in 1835 on Philip Wild’s farm, one mile northeast of 
Edinburg, and taught by Miss Louisa Peery, whose family was 
prominent among the early settlers of the county. Three years 
later two more schools were opened; one, by Robert Moss, was 
located one-fourth mile north of the old William Peery house, and 
the other, a rough log cabin opened by an Englishman named Moore, 
was located in Trenton on the present site of the old cemetery. 
The first school district was organized in 1840 with James Merrill 
as commissioner. In 1853 D. T. Wright personally financed the 
first frame building for school purposes. R. C. Norton organized 
Trenton’s first high school in 1865, and the first high school building 
was erected in 1870. 

Grundy Countians established their churches nearly as early 
as their schools. In 1838 the Baptists met under an elm tree on 
the south bank of the Grand River and organized their first church. 
The following year the Spickard Methodist Church held its first 
services at the homes of David Ashbrook and William Schooler. In 
1847 the Trenton Christian Church was organized, and in 1851 the 
Trenton Presbyterian Church was started. The Trenton churches, 
small at first when the town was just getting started, established 
a union church where all took turns holding meetings. These early 
churches were only the beginning as many others were started later, 
especially in the 1880’s. Today Grundy is known as a county of 
fine churches. 

The first newspaper, the Western Pioneer, advertising itself as 
being “‘Devoted to Literature, Science, Domestic and Foreign News, 
Agriculture, and General Intelligence,’’ was started in 1851 by B. 
H. Smith and David T. Wright. Two years Later R. C. White 
bought the paper but sold it back to Wright within a year. Wright, 
who was also a minister of the Christian Church as well as a news- 
paperman, then changed the paper’s name to the Christian Pioneer 
and moved it to Lindley, a little town located east of Trenton and 
once known as ‘‘Stringtown”’ because its buildings were strung out 
along the highway for some distance. Later the paper was moved 
back to Trenton where it was destroyed by fire in 1862. 

The oldest paper of continuous publication in the county, the 
Republican-Times, first appeared as the Grand River News around 
1861. Known next as the Grand River Republican and later as the 
Republican-News, this paper changed hands several times between 
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1865 and 1869 when it was bought by Colonel W. B. Rogers, who 
later changed the name to the Trenton Republican. Back in those 
days “money subscriptions did not seem to be as popular as farm 
produce. Three bushels of corn, six bushels of potatoes, ten pounds 
of lard or ten dozen eggs—any one was acceptable for a year’s 
subscription to the Republican.”’ The paper remained under Colonel 
Rogers’ leadership for the next 55 years and eventually absorbed 
its competitors, becoming the Republican-Times in 1927. In 1901 
Colonel Rogers and his son, Nobel G., became partners in the W. 
B. Rogers and Son Printing Company which lasted until Colonel 
Rogers’ death in 1924. His daughter, Carrie Rogers Clark, then 
became publisher of the paper. Presently owned by Ray Van Meter, 
the paper continues to do a superior job of journalism. 





Grundy County has been the home of four colleges. The first, 
Grand River College, was one of the State’s outstanding pioneer 
schools in coeducation. The college, organized in 1850 at Edinburg 
by Isaac B. Allen and coeducational from the beginning, was prob- 
ably the first in the State to offer equal education to both men and 
women, although coeducation was not specifically provided for in 
the charter when the school was incorporated in 1851. More ex- 
traordinary was the fact that the presence of women at the college 
was not confined to the student body alone, but one of the mem- 
bers of the first faculty was a woman, Mrs. Analyza Bryan, marking 
what may well be among the first instances west of the Mississippi 
where men students sat under a woman instructor in classes on 
the secondary level. The school was on its way to becoming one 
of Missouri's finer colleges when it was destroyed by fire in 1853, 
but with the help of Representative John Collers, John T. Witten, 
and William M. Peery it obtained a new charter from the legis- 

lature in 1859, scholarships being 
4¥ offered to finance a new building. 
z Forced to close during the Civil 
War, it was reopened in 1865, but 
it did not really get started un- 
til the following year when the 
school was taken over by a deter- 
mined young man, John Vertrees, 
under whose leadership Grand 
River College became one of the 
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Grand River College higher learning in Missouri. 
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In 1877 the college was turned over to the Baptists, who moved 
it to Gallatin in 1893. The next year, after being purchased by the 
State Council of Churches of Christ in Christian Union, it was 
renamed Grand River Christian Union College. In 1906 the college 
was placed under the management of William Jewell College and 
was known as Grand River Academy of William Jewell until it 
closed four years later. It reopened in 1914 as a girls’ college, and 
negotiations had just begun in 1918 to turn the institution into an 
accredited military school for the Student Army Training Corps 
when it burned. A grade school now marks the original site in 
Edinburg of this pioneer college. 

A number of men and women who graduated from Grand River 
College went on to fill important walks in life, but perhaps the best 
known is General Enoch H. Crowder, known as the ‘‘Father of the 
Draft Law.’’ General Crowder, born in 1859 in a log cabin just 
outside of Edinburg, received his early college training at Grand 
River College and entered West Point in 1877. Becoming exceed- 
ingly interested in the legal side of the army, Crowder was fortunate 
in soon being appointed professor of military tactics at the Univers- 
ity of Missouri, where he was able to obtain legal training. A 
brilliantly capable lawyer, Crowder was named judge advocate 
general with rank of brigadier general in 1911. In 1917 Congress 
made him major general for the large part that he played in drafting 
and implementing the Selective Service Act of 1917. It is very 
fitting that one of the memorials to General Crowder’s memory, 
Crowder State Park, is located in Grundy County, just west of 
Trenton* 

The Civil War was an exciting and important period in the 
county’s history. Grundy Countians, the majority of whom had 
been Democrats previous to the War, casting only a few votes for 
Lincoln in the 1860 election, began to swing over to the side of 
the Union, and by the spring of 1861 the people were predominately 
pro-Northern. Although no major skirmishes were fought in the 
county, a company of Grundy men, part of the Twenty-third 
Regiment of Volunteer Infantry in Missouri of which Jacob J. 
Tindall of Trenton was colonel, did take part in the Battle of 
Shiloh, Tennessee, in which Colonel Tindall was killed and the 
casualties were so heavy that the Twenty-third was only a name 


*General Crowder is treated more fully in this issue’s Vignettes of Famous Mis- 
sourians, which includes pictures of both Crowder and Crowder State Park. 
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until its reorganization in 1862. In the county itself there was 
little activity except the intolerable raids such as the one in the 
summer of 1864 at Lindley where the citizens were robbed of their 
money, horses, and guns by a group of about 30 bushwhackers who, 
according to a report, were exceedingly well-armed, having two to 
four revolvers and one to two shotguns each. 

This whole period was a particularly black one with business 
and trade almost at a standstill, the countryside desolated and bar- 
ren looking, and the only break in the monotony being the reported 
raids of bushwackers, whereupon all of the available men and boys 
were hastily enrolled as militia and sent out to catch the raiders. 
Occasionally, though, even war has a lighter side, and this fabulous 
Grundy County Militia with its comic opera history certainly 
contributed to any humorous side the Civil War might have had. 
Without uniforms, proper equipment, or even the vaguest notions 
of military discipline—in fact, full of mischief and humor, the militia 
participated in several hilarious exploits which resulted in it being 
said ‘that when the women would hear that the Grundy Militia 
was coming they hastily gathered up their children and valuables 
and hid themselves in the brush.” 

Toward the end of the Civil War a movement was started to 
build a railroad from Des Moines, Iowa, to St. Louis, passing 
through the Grand River country. This, together with the pas- 
sage in 1865 of a new State constitution providing that counties, 
with the consent of two-thirds of the voters, could vote aid to the 
construction of railroads, sparked enthusiastic Grundy Countians. 
Exceedingly interested in acquiring a railroad, they joined the 
people from Chillicothe in Livingston County and from Mercer 
County and voted a large subscription for the road, known then as 
the Chillicothe and Des Moines. Construction, financed by $200,000 
in bonds from Mercer and Grundy counties each, was started in 
1869, and in 1871, when the road crossed the line into Grundy, the 
county was in a frenzy of excitement. Trenton was able, by raising 
the necessary funds, to induce the company to locate its machine 
shops and round houses here, and the town became the headquarters 
of the Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific’s Missouri division. 

The fervor caused by the acquisition of one railroad had not 
begun to die down when the people turned their attention to get- 
ting another. At a meeting held in 1871 in Trenton a committee 
was appointed to investigate getting a branch of the Quincy, Mis- 
souri, and Pacific. Upon receiving a favorable report from the 
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group, two of Grundy’s townships, Trenton and Marion, voted 
subscriptions to the road in 1873 and 1875, but for the next few 
years nothing further was done, the spirit died down, and it looked 
as though the county would lose the proposed road until Quincy 
officials reported in 1880 that the road would be assured if the people 
of Trenton could raise $40,000 more. Getting the railroad was 
still not certain as a regulation in the new State constitution now 
made it impossible to incur heavier taxes, leaving private subscrip- 
tion as the only means of raising the money. The whole town 
radiated excitement as the people went to work to secure the needed 
money which, after much hard work, was finally raised. The track- 
layers, due at Trenton at midnight, July 1, 1881, arrived by sun- 
down. They were greeted by a crowd of 2,000 people who, amid 
an uproar of cheers, fire whistles, and speeches, held a great cele- 
bration marking an outstanding achievement for Trenton, which 
was to be the western terminus for the new line. The railroad, 
changing its name to the Quincy, Omaha, and Kansas City, was 
leased by the Wabash Company in 1881 and later sold out to the 
Burlington. 

In 1886 construction of the third major early railroad in the 
county, the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul, got underway, and 
within one year the first train on this line made its run between 
Kansas City and Chicago. 

The excitement over the 
railroads having ceased, the 
county was enjoying a phase of 
peaceful prosperity when in 1890 
Spickard was rocked by an ex- 
plosion that all but demolished 
one of its popular business estab- 
lishments. The Spickardville 





Crusaders, composed of some of dies oe 

’ ee Denslow, Centennial History 
the town’s most respected ladies, of Grundy County 
had just introduced the temper- The Spickardsville Crusaders 


ance movement to Grundy 

County. The Crusaders, after a short prayer meeting in the 
church basement, had marched to the Davis Saloon and proceeded 
to wreck it. Their trial, one of the county’s most hilarious ep- 
isodes, resulted in the extremely public-spirited Crusaders being 
fined one dollar and costs each. 
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At the turn of the century Grundy County became the stage 
for a curious experiment termed ‘Christian Socialism”’ growing out 
of the Oxford Movement and based on the social theories of John 
Ruskin, famed British author and critic. In 1900 an English emi- 
grant, John Vrooman, bought old Avalon College, started in 1869 
in Livingston County by the United Brethren Church and later 
moved to Trenton. Renaming the school Ruskin College, he es- 
tablished it as the Central Institution of the American Oxford 
Movement affiliated with Ruskin Hall of Oxford, England. Two 
years earlier in England, Vrooman had established the Ruskin Hall 
Educational System, which he claimed was the first labor college 
ever founded, and he advertised its enrollment as 2,100. The pur- 
pose of Vrooman’s educational system, as stated in one of the early 
bulletins, was to welcome a new 
social order and promote its com- 
ing. Private ownership, sup- 
posedly the cause of poverty, 
was in this new order to give way 
to public ownership, but this 
change was to be made peace- 
fully by the people. In order to 
do so they had to be enlightened, 
and to this end Ruskin College 
was to “stand as a guide post 
pointing toward the nobler social 

Ruskin College Cat., 1902-3 state and as a light illuming the 
Ruskin College way.” At the same time the 
school was to give young men 





and women the opportunity to gain a college education by letting 
those who wished to do so pay part of their expenses by working 
in the several college-owned establishments. 

Ruskin College was only the educational side of the experiment; 
the business side began in 1902 when the fabulous ‘“‘Multitude In- 
corporated”” was founded by Vrooman. Organized under the laws 
of Missouri the corporation, controlled by persons identified with 
the college, was ‘‘to act as trustee for and manager of certain cooper- 
ative movements, to receive from these revenues for Ruskin Uni- 
versity and to control the entire educational movement ....’’ The 
chief cooperative organizations established under ‘Multitude In- 
corporated”’ were the Central Western Cooperative Association and 
the Kansas Western Cooperative Company, organized in West 
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Virginia; the Southern Cooper- 
ative Association, organized in 
Florida; and the Western Co- 
operative Association, organized 
in New Jersey with headquarters 
in Trenton. Altogether they 
claimed to hold $900,000 worth 
of capital and numerous business 
establishments in Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Florida. 
In Trenton the Western Cooper- 
ative owned several stores, a 
chemical manufacturing works, 
a 1,800 acre farm, and the Rus- 
kin Manufacturing Company. 
This extraordinary venture, en- 
tangling in some way many of ‘ 
the townspeople, lasted until Ruskin College Cat., 1902-3 
around 1905 when, because of Walter Vrooman 





internal dissension, citizens of 
Trenton grew disgusted with the whole movement. Vrooman sold 
the college, loaded students and supplies on a freight car, and moved 
to a Chicago suburb where he leased an old hotel building, and the 
stores and shops in Trenton were returned to their original owners, 

Today on the site of old Ruskin College is the handsome build- 
ing of Trenton Junior College. The college, first proposed by O. G. 
Sanford, forward-looking educator and superintendent of schools, 
opened in the fall of 1925 with an enrollment of 65 students. Fourth 
among the five pioneer junior colleges of the public school system 
of Missouri to be founded before junior colleges were established 
by law in 1927, the school today is fully accredited. 

Grundy’s next educational venture, just as colorful as it was 
unusual, began in 1906 when Colonel W. B. Carpenter and several 
other men decided to establish an “actual practice auction school 
wherein students make bonafide sales of all kinds of property .. .” 
Classes were held in the Odd Fellows building and on the streets 
of Trenton where the prospective colonels sold merchandise at 
least three afternoons a week. The school, advertised as the only 
one in the Middle West, drew students from many states and be- 
came so popular that a “home course’’ was started. 
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Equaily significant as the places and events of a county are 
the people living within its borders, and Grundy is fortunate to 
have had some truly outstanding men as its citizens. Just to name 
a few, there was George W. Moberly, prominent early merchant, 
who in 1886 gave the city 20 acres for the park which is today graced 
with Memorial Arch, erected after World War I to the memory of 
Grundy County men serving in that war. Aman who will always 
be remembered for his bountiful generosity is Jewitt Norris, who 
donated $50,000 to the county for a magnificent library. Famous 
because of a dreadful accident and a desire to help his fellow men, J. 
Robert Atkinson, blinded by the bullet from a .45 Colt in 1912, 
went on to become cofounder and vice president of the Braille 
Institute of America. One of the best known of these men is Arthur 
M. Hyde, former governor of Missouri, who in 1929 was selected 
by President Herbert Hoover as his Secretary of Agriculture. 
Believing firmly in morality and progress, Mr. Hyde’s contribu- 
tions to better government were 
many during his terms of office. 
Two men, father and son, who 
have made valuable contribu- 
tions, especially in the literary 
field, are Ray V. Denslow and 
his son, William Ray Denslow. 
Prominent both nationally and 
internationally in the Masonic 
fraternity, the senior Denslow 
has written authoritative books 
and scholarly articles dealing 
with the history and activities 
of the Masons. William Ray 
Denslow’s Centennial History of 
Grundy County, a vivid and ac- 
curate account of old Grundy 
County, is one of the best publi- 
Arthur M. Hyde cations of its kind, capturing all 

of the color and romance which 





has been so much a part of Grundy’s historic past. His present 
contributions to Masonry are also authoritative and characterized 
by painstaking scholarship. 

Grundy County has changed tremendously since the pioneers 
blazed their first trails into the area. The history of the county 
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is a story of continued progress made possible by an energetic people 
with ample resources. Grundy County is also interested in the 
days ahead, and present and future generations, deriving great 
inspiration from the past, should continue to give the county a 
position of importance in the State during the coming years. 











VIGNETTES OF FAMOUS MISSOURIANS 


BY DOROTHY J. CALDWELL* 


The life sketches of three famous Missourians with widely 
varying interests are presented in this issue. The United States 
Senator who is credited with having served as “President for a 
day,”’ the young St. Louis German shipping clerk who became the 
founder of one of the world’s largest brewing industries, and the 
former University of Missouri professor who as Judge Advocate 
General of the United States initiated the first successful Selective 
Service System in America are subjects of the following sketches. 
Under the title; “This Week in Missouri History,” the sketches 
were released to the newspapers of the State in January, February, 
and March, 1958. 

References accompany each article for those who may wish to 
read further. 


THIS U. S. SENATOR FROM MISSOURI WAS 14 TIMES UNANIMOUSLY 
ELECTED PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE OF THE SENATE 


Released January 9, 1958 


Highly respected by his colleagues, he was 16 times elected 
president of the Senate, with 14 of these elections resulting in a 
unanimous vote. By virtue of this position he served as Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States from April, 1853, to March, 1854, after 
the death of Vice President William R. King, and he is also credited 
with having been President of the United States for a day. Who 
was he? 


*Dorothy J. Caldwell, B.S., Northeast Missouri State Teachers College: B.F.A., 
B.J., and M.A., University of Missouri; now research associate at the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 
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Where was he born? 

A. He was born in Frogtown, Kentucky, in 1807, the son of a 
cultured family. After graduating in 1825 from Transylvania 
University at Lexington, Kentucky, he studied law and four 
years later was admitted to the bar. 


How did he gain prominence 
as a Missouri lawyer? 

A. He moved to Liberty, 
Missouri, in 1830, and soon 
his law practice flourished. 
He defended Jackson County 
Mormons in legal troubles 
with Gentile neighbors in 
1833, and the next year Clay 
County Mormons helped 
elect him State representa- 
tive. At a militia muster 
near Liberty in 1835 he was 
one of the group who spon- 
sored the movement for the 
Platte Purchase. Again 
elected State representative 
in 1838, he served on the 
judiciary committee and as Cunteny &. 55, Sees 
chairman of the committee President for a Day? 

on criminal jurisprudence. 

Extremely popular as a Democratic leader, he was appointed 
judge of the newly created 12th Judicial District in 1841 and 
moved to Platte City. 





What was his record in the United States Senate? 

A. Appointed with statewide approval, but without solicitation, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death of U. S. Senator Lewis 
F. Linn in 1843, he was elected to the office the following year 
and re-elected in 1849, serving until 1855. His efforts to en- 
courage the settlement of Oregon in the 1840’s won him early 
recognition in the Senate. As leader of the Democratic pro- 
slavery forces in the Senate, he was influential in the passage 
of the Kansas-Nebraska Act and was among those responsible 
for the defeat of Senator Thomas Hart Benton in 1851. His 
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fame as “President for a 
day”’ rests on the claim that 
in 1849 his election as presi- 
dent of the Senate, March 2, 
made him President of the 
United States for the one- 
day interval between the ex- 
piration of President Polk’s 
term, March 3, and the in- 
auguration of President Tay- 
lor, March 5, postponed from 
the usual inauguration date 
because it was Sunday. Six 
feet two inches tall and 
“straight as an arrow,’ he 
was a commanding figure in 
the Senate. In the bitterly- 
contested campaign of 1854, 
ee when Benton ran against 


_ Massie—Mo. 





Res. Div. him, both were defeated, and 
His Statue at Plattsburg his political career ended. 

Afterward he took a promi- 
nent part in trying to make Kansas a slave state and several 
times led Missouri forces into Kansas in 1855-1856. 


What part did he play in the Civil War? 


A. Supporting the Southern cause, at the outbreak of the 
Civil War he joined the Missouri State troops and was present 
at several battles. Afterward he lived in seclusion on his farm 
near Gower, where in 1870 his residence, together with his 
library and valuable collection of manuscripts, was destroyed 
by fire. Unassuming, honest, and a friend of the “common 
people,”’ he was held in high esteem by his neighbors. He died, 
a bachelor, at his home in 1886. 


How is his memory honored? 


A. A Missouri county and a Kansas town are named for him. 
His statue, erected by the State of Missouri in 1928, stands at 
Plattsburg. A highway marker commemorating him is located 
in DeKalb County. 
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6. What was his name? 


A. David Rice Atchison. 


[References: Theodore C. Atchison, ‘‘David R. Atchison,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, XXIV (July 1930), 502-15; Allen Johnson, editor, Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1943), I, 402-03; Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri’s Hall of Fame 
(Columbia, 1923), 172-76; Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri Day by Day (Jefferson 
City, 1942), I, 174-75.] 


THIS GERMAN-BORN ST. LOUIS BREWER WAS ONE OF AMERICA’S 
GREAT INDUSTRIAL PIONEERS 


Released February 6, 1958 


Builder of a giant brewing industry and world-famous as a 
philanthropist, he began his career in America as a shipping clerk 
in a wholesale commission house on the St. Louis levee. Who was 
he? 


1. Where was his boyhood home? 


A. He was born near Mainz, Germany, in 1837, the youngest 
of 21 children. After attending schools in Mainz, Darmstadt, 
and Brussels, he worked in a Cologne mercantile house. He 
came to St. Louis in 1857. 


2. How did he get his start in St. Louis? 


A. As he ran errands along the river front for his firm, he 
became known for his excel- 
lent judgment of brewers’ 
consignments. After inherit- 
ing a modest patrimony in- 
1859, he started his own 
brewery supply business, 
which was interrupted dur- 
ing the Civil War by his 14 
months’ service as a corporal 
in the Union Army. In 1861 
he married Lily Anheuser, 
whose father was operating 
the small Bavarian Brewery 
in St. Louis. He became a 


partner in the brewery in World-Famous Industrialist and 
1865. Philanthropist 





Courtesy St. Louis Public Library 
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How did he expand the brewery? 


A. He obtained a loan of $50,000 from Robert A. Barnes, pres- 
ident of the Bank of the State of Missouri, after other bankers 
refused him on the grounds that he had furnished his office ex- 
travagantly, putting carpets on the floor and substituting brass 
spittoons for the sawdust-filled wooden boxes customarily used. 
He established branches of the business in the South and West. 
Within eight years he increased the annual output from 6,000 
to 27,000 barrels of beer and by 1913 to 1,600,000 barrels. 
Incorporated as E. Anheuser and Company in 1873, the present 
name of the business was adopted when he became president 
after Anheuser’s death in 1880. 


What were some of the factors in his success? 

A. When asked the secret of his business, he said, ‘I was 
willing to work double the time I was paid for.’’ He was the 
first brewer to erect ice plants and make use of refrigerator cars 
and the first to manufacture bottled beer by pasteurizing. He 
owned one of the largest bottle factories in the world and mines 
and a small railroad in Illinois. He built the Manufacturers’ 
Railway primarily to provide transportation to and from his 
St. Louis plant. With Carl Conrad, he developed the formula 
for a lighter beer than had been used in America, making it 
similar to the beer he found in Budweis, Bohemia. He set 
aside a benefit fund for his employees whom he promoted on 
merit. 


What were his other interests? 


A. He introduced the manufacture of Diesel engines in St. 
Louis. As president of the St. Louis South Side Bank, owner 
of hotels in Chicago and Dallas, and a large stockholder in 
many corporations, his interests were varied. A valuable art 
collection was housed in his 20-room St. Louis mansion, and 
he owned one of the best stables in the country. He also owned 
houses in California and New York and a castle in Germany 
named Villa Lily for his wile. 


For what is he best remembered? 


A. His business, which stands as a monument to his industrial 
genius, is now managed by August A. Busch, Jr., his grandson, 
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. Devoy, History of St. Louis and Vicinity 


His St. Louis Brewery Was the Largest in the World 


and ranks first among American brewing industries. He is 





also remembered for his generous gifts to Washington Uni- 

, versity, Barnes Hospital, Harvard University, the Louisiana 

; Purchase Exposition, the San Francisco earthquake sufferers, 

, and many other communities and institutions. He was deco- 

‘ rated by the German Emporer and the Duke of Hesse for his 
philanthropies to the German people. He died at Villa Lily 
in 1913, and his body was returned to St. Louis where services 
were held October 25, 1913: Simultaneous funeral services 

: were held in 35 towns where the brewery had branches. He 

4 left an estate valued at $50,000,000. 

t 

d ‘ 

d 7. What was his name? 

Yy A. Adolphus Busch. 


(References: Howard L. Conard, Encyclopedia of the History of St. Louis (New 

York, 1901), I, 448-50; James L. Cox, Old and New St. Louis (St. Louis, 1894), 210-12; 

Walter B. Stevens, ‘‘Adolphus Busch,’’ Eleven Roads to Success (St. Louis, 1914); 

al Floyd C. Shoemaker, Missouri and Missourians (Chicago, 1943), IV, 541-43; St. Louis 
a Globe-Democrat, October 11, 12, and 25, 1913; St. Louis Post-Dispatch, October 11, 12, 
and 25, 1913.) 
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THIS MISSOURIAN WAS THE FATHER AND ADMINISTRATOR OF 
AMERICA’S FIRST SUCCESSFUL SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Released March 6, 1958 


He initiated the first successful national compulsory system for 
the procurement of armed forces in America. Who was he? 


1. What was his background? 


A. Born in 1859 near Edinburg in Grundy County, Missour1, 
he attended Grand River College in Edinburg and in 1877 was 
admitted to the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. After 
graduation he was stationed at Fort Brown, Texas. 


2. When did he return to Missouri? 


A. Transferred to Jefferson Barracks in St. Louis in 1884, 
the next year he was appointed Professor of Military Science 
and Tactics at the University of Missouri in Columbia. There, 
he created great enthusiasm for military drill and found time 
to earn a law degree in 1886. 


3. Why did he leave the University of Missouri? 


A. In 1889 he left the University to rejoin his regiment in 
Dakota Territory during a Sioux uprising. He was transferred 
in 1891 to the legal department of the Army as Judge Advocate 
of the Department of the Platte in Omaha, where his capacity 
for incessant work and his profound legal knowledge and mas- 
tery of details were soon noted. 


4. What was his work in the Philippines and Cuba? 


A. In Manila during the Spanish American War he helped 
arrange capitulation terms, formulated a new code of criminal 
procedure as a member of the Philippine Supreme Court, and 
later served as civil administrator of the Islands until 1901. 
In the second intervention of the United States in Cuba in 
1906, his work was important in re-establishing the independent 
Republic of Cuba. He served as supervisor of the Department 
of State and Justice in the provisional government, formulated 
an important body of laws in use today in Cuba, and super- 
vised the orderly 1908 elections. The following year he returned 
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to America, and in 1911 he 
was appointed Judge Advo- 
cate General with the rank 
of brigadier general. He 
completely revised the Arti- 
cles of War, adopted in 1917. 


5. How did he set up the Selective 
Service System of World War 
I? 


A. He was largely responsi- 
ble for the preparation of the 
law drafting free citizens for 
military service in 1917, in 
the face of traditional aver- 
sion to conscription. Before 
Congress passed the Selec- 
me gs Pe : ... 4q Father of America’s Selective Serv- 
tive Service Act, May 18, j¢¢ Law in World War I 

1917, he had already ar- 


ranged for local draft boards through the nation to imple- 
ment his system, and 18 months later, 17 million men had been 
classified for military or industrial service, more than 6 million 
physically examined, and about 3 million inducted into service. 
In recognition of his work he was promoted to the rank of major 
general in 1917 but after the war refused the proffered rank of 
lieutenant general while others of his staff went unrecognized. 
He served as the first American Ambassador to Cuba from 
1923 to 1927, then practiced 
law in Chicago until a few 
months before his death in 
Washington, D. C., in 1932. 
His monument in Arlington 
National Cemetery bears the 
inscription, ‘““A Military Man 
Who Understood the Civic 
Spirit of a Free People.” 












Robins, editor, and Lockmiller, Enoch H. 6. How 1s his memory honored 
Crowder (U. of Mo. Studies) ® " 

in Missouri? 
A State Park Near Trenton Com- 


memorates His Birthplace A. His portrait hangs in the 
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Missouri House Chamber in Jefferson City; and the R.O.T.C. 
Armory at the University of Missouri, the army camp estab- 
lished near Neosho in World War II, and the 643-acre State 
park near Trenton were named in his honor. 


What was his name? 


A. Major General Enoch Herbert Crowder. 


(References: E. H. Crowder, The Spirit of Selective Service (New York, 1920); 
David A. Lockmiller, Enoch H. Crowder, The University of Missouri Studies (Co- 
lumbia, 1955); Floyd C. Shoemaker, editor, Missouri Day by Day (Jefferson City, 
1942), I, 257-58; E. M. Violette, ‘‘Missourians Abroad,'’ Missouri Historical Review, 
XIT (April 1918), 224-40.] 

















HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


A PERSONAL MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY 


The loyalty and enthusiasm of the Society’s many friends have 
never been more vividly illustrated than in the fine cooperation we 
have received in the Historical Sites Survey begun last September. 
This is in some ways part of a pioneer movement, as few states 
have undertaken so comprehensive a survey of an entire state. 

This survey can give a permanent record of sites still in exis- 
tence that may yet be lost to us and can serve as a reference for 
groups interested in preserving or restoring sites of significance. 
The results of the survey will be published by the Society to serve 
as a library reference, tourist guide, and general source of informa- 
tion for all Missourians interested in becoming more familiar with 
their heritage. 

The richness of Missouri’s history makes the survey a major 
undertaking. A center state in many ways, Missouri has sites 
connected with many aspects of our Nation’s development. The 
survey will include sites commemorating the role of Missouri and 
Missourians in exploration and early settlement, fur trading, trail 
blazing, progress in transportation and communication, and the 
westward movement in general. There will also be sites connected 
with Missouri’s military history, political and industrial develop- 
ment, and cultural and religious contributions. Early homes, out- 
standing schools and churches, and unusual social institutions will 
be included, although we must limit these to only the most histori- 
cally significant ones. Any site which has state, regional, or nat- 
ional interest will be included, but sites of purely local interest 
must be omitted. Some standards by which a site is judged to be 
worthy for inclusion in the survey are such qualifications as age, 
architectural excellence or significance, connection with the life or 
work of an important personage, or association with an important 
historical event. 

The recording of the wealth of information necessary for the 
success of this survey is possible only because of the splendid field 
work being done by persons who have accepted the Society’s invi- 
tation to head the survey in each county. The organizational prob- 
lem alone is a tremendous one, as Missouri has the fourth greatest 
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number of counties of any state in the Nation. By the middle of 
February a chairman had been appointed in 105 of Missouri’s 114 
counties and in the City of St. Louis. These county chairmen have 
in many cases formed committees to help gather information and 
are filling out information forms provided by the Society. The 
fine cooperation we are receiving from these people is one of my 
most gratifying experiences as Secretary of the Society; it is not 
only evidence that we can count on our many friends, but it is 
proof that Missourians realize and understand the importance of 
their history and are willing to work to preserve it. 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING THE SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 
During the three months of November and December, 1957, 
and January, 1958, the following members of the Society have 
increased its membership as indicated: 
ONE LIFE MEMBER 
Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 
és Mason, J. R., Fayette 
Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling Green 
ONE HUNDRED THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Warren, David M., Panhandle, Texas 


TWENTY-FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Gilbreath, Mrs. Olga, Parkville 


THIRTEEN NEW MEMBERS 
Kelly, Clem T., St. Louis 
McQuie, Bob, St. Louis 

ELEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Rozier, Leo J., Perryville 


NINE NEW MEMBERS 


Hurley, Maxine, Independence 
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SEVEN NEW MEMBERS 


Hill, C. Howard, Jacksonville, Fla. 
New Madrid County Historical Society, 


New Madrid 


SIX NEW MEMBERS 


Bacon, George F., Kirkwood 
Cosby, Byron, Columbia 


Eslinger, Lucille, Peoria, III. 


Shepard, Merle, St. Louis 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Dietrich, Benjamin, Cape Girardeau 
Fitzgerald, N. E., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Shea, Mrs. John J., Macon 


Shoemaker, Floyd C., Columbia 
Skelton, Bill, Kansas City 


Watson, B. B., Palmyra 


FOUR NEW MEMBERS 


Clayton, George D., Jr., Hannibal 


Netzeband, R. W., Ferguson 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Clark, H. F., Sumner 

Deal, Mr. and Mrs. G. M., Marshall 
Handley, A. R., Kirksville 

Johnson, Ralph P., Osceola 


Proctor, J. W., Columbia 

Robertson, Mrs. George T., Mexico 
Robinson, Frank L., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Thaxton, John Q., Raton, New Mexico 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Birbeck, Robert, Stanberry 

Braun, E. F., Overland 

Brown, Clarah Frances, Marshall 

Chapman, Sam C., Liberty 

Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., San Diego, 
Calif. 

Dougherty, James A., Rock Hill 

Drake, Genevieve, Independence 

Fischer, August, Kansas City 

Forrest, Temple, Belton 

Golloday, Mrs. J. E., Otterville 

Graham, Harold T., Kirkwood 

Hanes, Mrs. C. O., Jefferson City 

Hanna, Mrs. Carrie, Miami 

Hartford, Mrs. H. H., Prairie Village, 
Kans. 

Hooper, Joan, Springfield 

James, John R., Kansas City 


Jobson, Mrs. Arthur, Marceline 
Mcllvaine, Mrs. G. W., Kansas. City 
Manring, Myrl, St. Louis 


. Martin, Edwin W., Belmont, Mass. 


Morton, Thelma E., Kansas City 

Motley, Mrs. Robert L., Bowling 
Green 

Phillips, Mrs. Wilber, Kansas City 

Powers, William T., Sr., Piedmont 

Ralston, Frank E., Rich Hill 

Reisch, Vincent J., Jennings 

Rusk, J. Monroe, Linneus 

Selleck, Mrs. Bessie J., Felton, Calif. 

Shepard, Isabel, Springfield 

“Show Me” Club, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Stocksdale, R. H., Bucklin 

Vollmar, Joseph E., St. Louis 

Williams, Roy D., Boonville 
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ONE NEW MEMBER 


Abernathy, Mrs. Roy, Chaffee 

Adams, Mrs. Bruce B., Florissant 

Anderson, A. Isadore, Kansas City 

Anderson, Mrs. R. F., Bolivar 

Andrews, Mrs. Clarice, Fredericktown 

Arcularius, Mrs. O. W., Washington 

Ault, Frederick C., St. Louis 

Aylor, R. B., Jefferson City 

Barrow, R. Wilson, Macon 

Bauer, R. D. M., Columbia 

Beamer, Maude, Kansas City 

Benson, Mrs. Herbert, Columbia 

Bishop, Mrs. Henry R., Kansas City 

Blankenbuehler, L., St. Louis 

Blanton, David E., Sikeston 

Blaschke, Mrs. Fred, Washington, 
.t. 

Boder, Bartlett, St. Joseph 

Botts, Mr. & Mrs. Thomas W., Co- 
lumbia 

Bowen, L. Roy, St. Louis 

Bradley, F. A., Washington 

Bradshaw, Mrs. W. L., Columbia 

Bray, Willis J., Fort Worth, Texas 

Bridgett, Mr. & Mrs. Richard, 
Hannibal 

Buck, Willa D., Columbia 

Bullock, Mrs. A. R., Bakersfield, Calif. 

Burch, J. W., Columbia 

Burks, Amos L., Kansas City 

Caldwell, Mrs. Joseph, Columbia 

Campbell, Edna, Kirksville 

Campbell, Harryette, Sikeston 

Carr, W. H., Lee’s Summit 

Carter, B. F., Warsaw 

Chadeayne, Henry C., St. Leuis 

Collins, E. A., Cape Girardeau 

Cornwall, H. H., Charleston 

Cox, H. Charles, Rock Port 

Coy, Roy E., St. Joseph 

Crawford, Mrs. Todd, Camdenton 

Daniel, Margaret, San Antonio, Tex. 

DeFriese, Pauline H., Springfield 

Dehoney, James L., Kansas City 

Denslow, Ray V., Trenton 

Diekroeger, Harvey E., Wentzville 

Dille, G. E., University City 


Dilliard, Irving, St. Louis 

Dixon, Ben F., San Diego, Calif. 

Droher, Isaac H., St. Joseph 

Eckert, C. L., Kansas City 

Evans, Mrs. C. A., Chicago, III. 

Even, Paul A., Jefferson City 

Ewald, William B., St. Louis 

Finney, Mrs. Roger, Shelbyville 

Fishback, E. W., Warrensburg 

Foster, P. F., Arbela 

Fritz, W. E., Kansas City 

Fulks, Mrs. E. B., California 

Gaukel, Thomas L., St. Louis 

Gilbirds, W. M., Kansas City 

Goodnight, Luella, Versailles 

Gow, Tevis, Kearney 

Gray, Mrs. Gene, Macon 

Greene, Norma, Bonne Terre 

Gunz, G. C., Kansas City 

Hackley, Nora E., Warrensburg 

Hampton, Gordon C., New Madrid 

Hardin, Robert F., St. Louis 

Harriman, Fred L., St. Louis 

Hassett, Charles E., Clinton 

Helmke, Clem, Kirkwood 

Hewitt, W. C., Shelbyville 

Hilty, Peter, Versailles 

Hobbs, Mrs. John W., Jefferson City 

Hoover, H. Lee, Springfield 

Hornung, John, Jr., St. Louis 

Hudnell, Russell, Columbia 

Hudnell, W. R., Columbia 

Hunter, Mrs. S. L., New Madrid 

James, Mr. & Mrs. Robert F., Excelsior 
Springs 

Jennings, Dr. P. W., Canton 

Johnson, Mrs. Carmen, West Plains 

Johnson, F. R., Kansas City 

Johnson, Icie F., Warrensburg 

Johnson, Jennie B., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Johnston, Dean S., Joplin 

Jones, Mrs. Anna, Kirksville 

Jones, Robert Nagel, St. Louis 

Keating, Edgar J., Kansas City 

Kemble, Mildred, Kansas City 

Kirkpatrick, Myron, Arbela 


Knipmeyer, Gilbert, Jefferson City 
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Korte, Tom D., Independence 

Lasley, William K., Shelbina 

Lembcke, John, Springfield 

Lodwick, John S., Excelsior Springs 

Loesch, David, Waverly 

McCanse, Mrs. Thad C., Kansas City 

McCormick, L. R., Sr., Fredericktown 

McCue, George R., Kirkwood 

McGinnis, Mrs. Tillie, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

McKee, Dora, Macon 

McMullen, Larry, Columbia 

MacReynolds, Ben, Pierce City 

Mardick, Madge A., Joplin 

Martin, Mrs. Frank L., Columbia 

Martin, Kenneth O., St. Joseph 

Mason, J. R., Fayette 

Maxwell, A. L., Lexington 

Means, Lewis M. Fayette 

Meller, Philip M., Kansas City 

Meythaler, Mrs. H. E., Warrensburg 

Milligan, Mrs. Tuck, Kansas City 

Minor, Mrs. Edith V., St. Louis 

Moon, J. Orrin, Independence 

Moore, Fay K., Palmyra 

Moore, Mrs. Jerry, lowa City, lowa 

Moore, L. F., Laclede 

Moser, Mrs. Royce, Versailles 

Murray, J. E., Kansas City 

Murray, Mr. & Mrs. J. E., Kansas 
City 

Myers, W. T., Hannibal 

Newkirk, Sallie, Tipton 

North, Mrs. Emmet P., Jefferson City 

Norvell, Mrs. Robert, Bowling Green 

Oehler, Mrs. W. F., Cape Girardeau 

Oliver, Allen L., Cape Girardeau 

Ozias, Mrs. Elizabeth B., Warrensburg 

Pohlman, Mrs. George, Macon 

Polson, Bland K., Kansas City 

Presnell, Charles E., Jefferson City 

Prewett, Frank, North Kansas City 

Price, Madeline O., Brentwood 

Price, R. B., Columbia 

Ralston, Frank E., Rich Hill 

Reynolds, Deck, St. Louis 

Rigg, W. B., Fayette 
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Robinett, F. A., Amarillo, Texas 

Robinett, Golda, Mountain Grove 

Robinett, P. M., Washington, D.C. 

Robinson, Mrs. Orville, Detroit, Mich. 

Robinson, Mrs. W. A., Sturgeon 

Rodgers, Harris D., Benton 

Roney, Ruth B., Lawson 

Roseberry, Ethel M., Kirksville 

Sargent, Mrs. R. E., Kirkwood 

Schroeder, Mrs. Edward G., Imperial 

Sheets, Mrs. Evelyn, Trenton 

Shelby, John F., Butler 

Sherman, Mrs. Roger, University City 

Smiley, George B., Hannibal 

Smith, Howard W., Jr., Columbia 

Stapleton, Mrs. Fielding, Albany 

Statler, Hinkle, Cape Girardeau 

Stephens, Mr. & Mrs. Howard, Co- 
lumbia 

Stephens, J. J., Sand Springs, Okla 

Sursa, Henri, Fredericktown 

Swofford, Mrs. Robert T., Jr., Kansas 
City 

Taylor, Tom R., Columbia 

Threlfall, Henry P., Maplewood 

Toler, Mr. & Mrs. H. L., Columbia 

Treat, Mrs. C. P., Hannibal 

Ulrey, Fred W., Jefferson City 

Van Houten, R. N., Clarence 

Vinton, Juliet Lee, Springfield 

von Schrenk, Trifon, St. Louis 

Wahl, A. C. G., Louisiana 

Walter, Julius, St. Louis 


Ward, Harry M., Canton 


Ward, Mary, Independence 
Warrick, James R., Columbia 
Wegeng, P. C., Norborne 

Wells, Donald M., Carthage 
Whitton, J. H., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Williams, Mrs. J. E., Marshall 
Wood, Mrs. Benson, Jefferson City 
Woodworth, Phil S., Wellsville 
Wright, Harold B., Columbia 
Wright, Merrill J., Rock Port 
Wurdack, Robert, Overland 

Zolg, Mrs. M. A., Kansas City 
Zoller, Charles E., St. Louis 
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NEW MEMBERS IN THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Six hundred and eleven applications for membership were re- 
ceived by the Society during the three months of November and 


December, 1957, and January, 1958. 


The total annual and life 


membership as of February 1, 1958, was 10,802. 


The new members are: 


Abbott, Mrs. Della B., Independence 

Abbott, William O., St. Louis 

Ackerly, Grace, Forks, Washington 

Adams, Mrs. Elizabeth, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Adams, Pauline, Steelville 

Adams, William Howard, Lee’s Summit 

Aeschliman, Doris Jean, St. Louis 

Akers, Marget, Osceola 

Alison, Martha Yancey, Columbia 

Allard, Dean C., Kansas City 

Allwardt, Theodore, St. Louis 

Amos, Rael F., Oswego, Kansas 

Anderson, Andrew B., Kansas City 

Anderson, Lola N., New Orleans, La. 

Anderson, Richard T., Enid, Oklahoma 

Anderson, Wesley, Canton 

Annheuser, Mrs. F. S., Kimmswick 

Armstrong, Mrs. Emma B., Bakers- 
field, California 

Ashlock, Mrs. Clara, East Prairie 

Ayers, Eugene F., Parkville 

Baker, Mrs. H. L., Laclede 

Baker, John, Edina 

Baldwin, Earl, Jefferson City 

Baldwin, Mary E., Denver, Colo. 

Ball, Varl, Bolivar 

Ballance, Wayne, Columbia 

Barnett, Richard, Columbia 

Barnickol, P. G., Columbia 

Barrow, Donald M., Clarksdale 

Barry, Mr. & Mrs. John, Catskill, 
N. ¥. 

Bayless, Judith, Kansas City 

Beamer, Lily, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Beck, Mrs. H. H., Washington, D. C. 

Beck, Myles, St. Joseph 

Becker, Lucille, Mt. Vernon 

Beckers, Carl L. A., St. Louis 

Bell, John H., Greenwood 


Benjamin, Mrs. E. W., Columbia 
Benner, Harold, Normandy 
Benson, Robert B., Columbia 
Bernard, Donald H., St. Louis 
Betz, Herman, Columbia 
Bodwell, Don R., Kansas City 
Bornemann, John L., St. Louis 
Boettner, George W., Rock Port 
Bowles, Samuel O., San Francisco, 
California. LIFE 
Boyer, Samuel H., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bradenburger, Fred, Cuba 
Bram, Barbara, Columbia 
Brandmeier, Frank S., St. Louis 
Brawner, Larry K., Parkville 
Breeding, Mrs. E. E., Cape Girardeau 
Brill, Newton Clyde, Columbia 
Brinkman, Ivan P., Poplar Bluff 
Brinkman, L. Richard, Glendale 
Briscoe, Mr. & Mrs. Orville, Kansas 
City 
Brisley, Stephen, Kansas City 
Britten, R. J., Belton 
Brooks, Harold, Columbia 
Brown, Minnie, Kansas City 
Bruemmer, Guy A., St. Louis 
Brunton, Haydon, Springfield 
Buchanan, William D., Columbia 
Buckley, E. K., St. Louis 
Bundschu, H. A., Kansas City. 
Burch, Mrs. Richard, Fayette 
Burks, Walter M., Kansas City 
Burrows, William Q., St. Louis 
Busch, Ulrich W., Washington 
Butterfield, Roger, New York, N. Y. 
Callis, J. Bruce, Fulton 
Campbell, Mrs. Ella B., Kansas City 
Campbell, Harryette, Sikeston 
Campbell, John Robert, St. Louis 
Campbell, Mary Ellen, Parkville 


LIFE 
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Carmichael, Carl, Maryville 

Carriker, Kenneth, Independence 

Case, Lee F., Alderwood Manor, Wash. 

Cason, Mrs. Lyda, Macon 

Caszatt, Harlan W., Cape Girardeau 

Cherry, Scott T., Kirkwood 

Chiles, Ira N., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Chipps, Carl W., St. Joseph 

Christeson, R. P., West Lafayette, Ind. 

Clabusch, Carl, East Peoria, Illinois 

Clark, Dave P., Columbia 

Clayton, Mrs. Frank, Miami 

Clemmons, Mrs. L. M., Lancaster, 
Calif. 

Clevenger, Ann, St. Charles 

Clyde, Charles, Rock Hill 

Coates, Mrs. Jordan, Meadville 

Cobb, Wallace, Kansas City 

Coffman, Mrs. Roy, Flat River 

Cohn, Edwin N., Kansas City 

Converse, Karen, Parkville 

Cook, Howard, Jefferson City. LIFE 

Cook, Mrs. Mary, Portageville 

Cook, O. A., Portageville 

Cook, Preston N., Monett 

Cooper, Joe, San Mateo, California 

Coull, Mrs. J. J., Blue Springs 

Counts, William G., Springfield 

Cowan, Mr. & Mrs. J. P., Falls Church, 
Virginia 

Cox, David, Columbia 

Cox, David M., St. Louis 

Cox, Mrs. Ruby E., Versailles 


Craig, Mr. & Mrs. J. E., New York, 


Ni; ¥. 
Craig, John Z., Rich Hill 
Craig, Robert A., Kansas City 
Creek, Charles, Parkville 
Crone, F. C., Washington, Iowa 
Cruse, Kenneth, Jefferson City 
Cucci, Mrs. J. H., Torrance, Calif. 
Culbertson, Mrs. Frank, Denver, Colo. 
Culter, Ervin E., Kansas City 
Dabbs, Mrs. Eleanor, Clayton, La. 
Daggert, Mr. & Mrs. O. C., Sterling, 
Illinois 
Dale, E. L., Carthage 
Dallmeyer, R. E., Jr., Jefferson City 
Darby, Paul H., Boonville 
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Darnall, Edith, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Darr, Leo, Arbela 

Davenport, Tahkee O., Kansas City 
David, Gwen, Parkville 

Davidson, Mrs. Elizabeth, Excelsior 

Springs 

Davis, Mr. & Mrs. J. T., Overland 
Davis, Jerry Ann, Tarkio 

Davis, Tommy, Parkville 

Davis, True, St. Joseph. LIFE 
Deal, Mr. & Mrs. Howard, Marshall 
DeFriese, Pauline H., Springfield 
de Jong, R. E., Webster Groves 
Denslow, W. R., Jr., Trenton. LIFE 
Deshazer, E. F., Kansas City 

Dial, Marshall, Portageville 

Dickey, O. H., Canton 

Dietrich, A. F., Blytheville, Ark. 
Dille, Harry Carlson, Kansas City 
Dixon, Hosea J., Noel 

Dobyns, Elizabeth, Kansas City 
Donnelley, Richard, Webster Groves 
Dorr, Guy Edward, Lexington 
Doward, Mrs. J. A., Louisiana 
Dougherty, Denis, Conception 

Dow, Percy A., Fort Worth, Texas 
Drier, Karen, Columbia 

Dudley, Mary, Kansas City 
Duncan, Morris, Kansas City 
Dyson, James W., New Orleans, La. 
Eaton, Jerry, Liberty 

Eaton, John H., Parkville 

Eder, Jesse F., Raytown 

Edlund, Alvin, New London 
Edmonds, A. H., Kansas City 
Edmonds, Albert S., Kansas City 
Edney, A. L., St. Louis 

Edwards, Mrs. A. G., Marshall 
Edwards, John H., New Madrid 
Eldridge, Mrs. Kenneth, Liberty 
Ely, Joyce, Maryville 

Emmons, John W., Kirkwood 
England, Mrs. George, Cassville 
Engler, Barbara, Concordia 

Eskew, Barbara, Festus 

Eslinger, Lucille, Peoria, Ill. 

Etter, Mrs. P. L., Washington, Iowa 
Eubank, Eugene, Parkville 

Evans, Mr. & Mrs. Les E., Maplewood 
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Ewalt, Eldon, Knox City 

Ewing, C. B., East Lake Weir, Fla. 

Ewing, Jerry Lynn, Columbia 

Ewing, Nancy Linn, Nevada 

Fancler, Mrs. Lucille H., Bunceton 

Faris, T. C., Weston 

Farmer, Mrs. Alice J., Osceola 

Farmington Public Library, Farming- 
ton 

Feehan, J. Maver, St. Louis 

Fehrenbach, R. J., Fulton 

Ferrell, William H., St. Louis 

Fiala, John, Kirksville 

Fick, Mr. & Mrs. C. F., St. Louis 

Fike, James L., Parkville 

Fischer, Eugene, Valley Park 

Fishback, E. W., Warrensburg 

Fitzgerald, Alice I., Columbia 

Flarsheim, Robert H., Kansas City 

Flaspohler, Richard E., Salisbury 

Fleming, Judith, Jefferson City 

Fleming, T. J., Kansas City 

Foster, Al, Maplewood 

Fox, Paul E., Normandy 

Franz, Mrs. Edith H., Long Beach, 
California 

Fredericksen, P. A., Hamilton 

Frein, George H., Webster Groves 

Friedrich, Mr. & Mrs. D. O., Jackson 

Frieze, Mrs. Virginia, Greenfield. 
LIFE 

Frye, Mrs. Patricia D., St. Louis 

Fryer, Mrs. Estamary J., Kansas City 

Gaddis, Mrs. Merrill E., Fayette 

Gaebe, Harold C., Webster Groves 

Gangel, Dorothy, Kansas City 

Garton, Gary W., Kirksville 

Gasparotti, Mrs. J. J., Moberly. LIFE 

Gates, H. Isabel, St. Louis 

Gavin, Thomas G., Kansas City 

Gehrs, W. L., Sr., Joplin 

Gentry, E. W., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Gerard, Ray R., Kansas City 

Gerber, Roy C., Versailles 

Gilliland, John, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Gillman, Lester, Carthage 

Gilman, W. E., Flushing, N. Y. LIFE 

Glaab, C. N., Kansas City, Kansas 

Glover, Mr. & Mrs. Kermit, Boonville 
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Golloday, Mrs. John G., St. Louis 

Goodnight, Mrs. Maloy, Pineville 

Goodson, E. O., Jr., Omaha, Neb. 

Goodson, John H., Macon 

Graham, C. L., Indian River City, Fla. 

Graham, Mr. & Mrs. K. C., Columbia 

Gravatt, Dallas E., Fulton 

Green, Mrs. Clyde, Shelbyville 

Green, J. C., Columbia 

Grewe, Sue, Webster Groves 

Griffith, Mrs. F. P., Fulton 

Griffith, John R., Slater 

Grimsley, T. S., Jr., Amoret 

Grounds, Wanda, Diamond 

Gunn, W. F., Sr., Ontario, Calif. 

Haertling, Daniel, St. Louis 

Hagan, T. A., Jr., Champaign, IIl. 

Haggard, Joyce, Parkville 

Hall, Mrs. Francena, Joplin 

Hall, Jane, Fulton 

Hamacher, W. E., Clinton 

Handley, James R., Webster Groves 

Handley, Louis W., Kirksville 

Handley, Joe G., Pryor, Oklahoma 

Hanes, C. O., Jr., St. Louis 

Hanson, George E., Webster Groves 

Hanson, Robert L., Columbia 

Haralson, H. I., Jefferson City 

Harder, Howard W., Independence 

Harmon, Mrs. Edna, Denver 

Harrell, Nancy P., Waverly 

Harriman, Margaret H., St. Louis 

Harrison, C. L., Rolla 

Harrison, Margarete, Fulton 

Harrison, Richard, Canton 

Hart, Oren N., Marshall 

Hart, Mrs. Willard P., Kansas City 

Hartville Public Library 

Harty, A. J., Jefferson City 

Harvey, David, Hannibal 

Hasbrook, Mrs. Ethelda, Webb City 

Hauser, Mr. & Mrs. J. C., Belleville, 
Ill. 

Hawkins, Mrs. Susie D., Portageville 

Heare, Georgia, Collins 

Heine, E. E., Hannibal 

Heisserer, A. J., University City 

Hellwege, Mr. & Mrs. W. H., Maple- 
wood 
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Henderson, Frank B., Excelsior Springs 

Hermann, Mrs. Janet, Cape Girardeau 

Heslep, Armida, Bonne Terre 

Hess, Earl, Granger 

Hestir, Myron, Parkville 

Hickman, J. M., Hayti 

Hill, William H., Excelsior Springs 

Hobbs, John W., Jefferson City 

Hoffman, George W., Canton 

Hoffpanir, Mrs. Marvin, Santa Cruz, 
California 

Hofmockel, Mrs. Myrtle R., Glen- 
wood, Iowa 

Hollyman, Waymond E., Overland 

Holt, Martha, Brentwood 

Hooper, Gilbert G., Kansas City 

Hooper, Henry J., Pittsburg 

Horine, Mr. & Mrs. R. L., San Berna- 
dino, California 

Horton, E. L., Farmington 

Hoskins, Arthur C., St. Louis 

Hoyt, Charles A., Kansas City 

Hudnell, Donald A., Columbia 

Hudnell, Mrs. John, Hartsburg 

Hudnell, Russell, Columbia 

Hudson, James E., North Kansas City 

Huffman, E. C., Liberty 

Huffman, Gladys Faye, Nevada 

Hugger, John H., Kansas City 

Hulet, Mr. & Mrs. A. L., Albany 

Hunsaker, Francille, Mesa, Arizona 

Hunter, E. A., Dallas, Texas 

Hunter, Everett G., Fredericktown 

Hunter, Harriette L., New Madrid 

Hunter, Harry P., St. Louis 

Hunter, William P., Jr., St. Louis 

Hurt, Virginia, Lilbourn 

Hutchison, Mrs. Dora L., Stockton, 
California 

Hyatt, John Kenneth, St. Louis 

Jackson, Mrs. Floyd M., Neosho 

Jones, J. Milburn, St. Louis 

Keesee, Sue, Parkville 

Keiter, Mr. & Mrs. Stanley, Kansas 
City 

Keith, Gilbert, Jr., Trenton 

Kelley, J. F., St. Louis 

Kelley, Patricia, Liberty 

Kellogg, Martha, Kansas City 
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Kelly, J. V., Ferguson 

Kelly, Sandra, Parkville 

Kemble, Charles, Kansas City 

Kent, Robert E., Willow Grove, Pa. 

Kindle, Mrs. Anna, St. Louis 

King, Karen Irene, Nevada 

King, Phyllis, Parkville 

King, Mrs. Thomas A., Warrensburg 

Klocker, John George, Jennings 

Kluge, Kenneth Lee, Lexington 

Knickel, Mrs. Bertha, St. Louis 

Knowles, Lois, Columbia 

Koboldt, Kenneth, St. Ann 

Koch, Mrs. Louise, Columbia 

Koertel, George, St. Louis 

Kolb, Mrs. Harry K., St. Louis 

Kozeny, Edward C., Olivette 

Kramer, Fred S., Kansas City 

Krieger, George, Concordia 

Kruer, Mr. & Mrs. Roy A., St. Louis 

Kruse, Mr. & Mrs. F. H., St. Louis 

Kuhn, Mrs. Kate R., Hannibal 

Kuhns, Mrs. J. B., Hannibal 

Kurrek, Fritz, Kansas City 

Kyle, Kay, Fort Meyer, Florida 

Lacey, Charles, Kirkwood 

Lagerquist, Mrs. W. E., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

Lamb, Edmund W., Kansas City 

Lamb, Mrs. Mabel L., Independence 

Lambert, Mrs. Iloe R., Chillicothe 

Lamoy, Helen M., Parkville 

Lange, George T., St. Louis County 

Langeneckert, Doris, St. Charles 

Langrell, Mrs. Albert I., Columbia 

Lard, Mrs. Minnie, Culver City, Calif. 

Lay, Steven, Parkville 

LeBlanc, Barbara Ruth, St. Louis 

Leutkemyer, Alexander, Conception 

Lewis, Stanley Morgan, Kirkwood 

Lipscomb, J. Wiley, Wynne, Arkansas 

Lipscomb, Mrs. M. L., Columbia 

Livsey, Mrs. William D., Ferguson 

Logal, Raymond, Hannibal 

Lones, Oda, Cape Girardeau 

Lowe, Maleeta H., Excelsior Springs 

Ludwig, S. T., Kansas City 

Lukens, Mr. & Mrs. J. M., Maplewocd 

Lyman, Emma, Olathe, Kansas 
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McAdams, Charles, Tarkio 

McAtee, Ralph, Shook 

McCanse, Raymond E., Kansas City 

McClain, Mr. & Mrs. R. G., Columbia 

McCue, Mrs. Amy H., Brookfield 

McGee, Chester L., Columbia 

McGlasson, N. N., Columbia 

McIntyre, Glenn D., Kansas City 

McNeely, F. B., Macon 

Maeder, Richard, Kansas City 

Malan, Roger N., Miami 

Mann, Mowry, Upper Montclair, N. J. 

Mardick, Madge A., Joplin 

Marolf, Bob, Parkville 

Marshall, Charles P., [Ilmo 

Marshall, Donald, Seneca 

Mason, William S., Brownsville, Texas. 
LIFE 

Mayes, Verca L., Sand Springs, Okla. 

Meadows, Mrs. Maurine M., Spring- 
field 

Meckfessel, Mr. & Mrs. H. R., 
Louis 

Mennell, John E,, Fulton 

Mesker, F. A., Florissant. 

Meyers, Dan, Tarkio 

Milholland, H. B., Independence 

Milholland, James J., Kansas City 

Miller, Betty, St. Charles 

Miller, Charles, Hannibal 

Miller, Mrs. Franklin, Baltimore, Md. 

Miller, Ray E., Osage Beach 

Miller, Richard A., Springfield 

Milligan, William F., Kansas City 

Miner, Evan, Jefferson Barracks 

Montank, Mrs. Mabel, Los Angeles, 
California 


St. 


LIFE 


Montgomery, Mrs. T. C., Des Moines, 
la. 

Moodie, Thomas I., Parkville 

Mooney, Charles, Joplin 

Moore, Jerry R., Iowa City, lowa 

Moore, Kenneth R., Hannibal 

Morrison, Opal, Jackson 

Morton, David, Liberty 

Moulds, Mrs. R. E., Meadville 

Mudd, Barbara, St. Louis 

Mueller, Raymond H., Webster Groves 
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Mueller, Robert R., Florissant 

Murray, W. A., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Murta, Phyllis, Jefferson City 

Nardi, Frank, Canton 

Navarro, Carmen, Webster Groves 

Neill, Robert E., Jefferson City 

Neville, Lena, Bowling Green 

Nichols, Garland, Kansas City 

Niehoff, Cyril A., Florissant 

Niswonger, A. E., St. Louis 

Norborne Public Library 

Nord, Hugo, Raton, New Mexico 

Nordyke, Lewis T., Amarillo, Tex. 

Nuckols, Ann, Columbia 

Nutter, Eugene, Cape Girardeau 

O'Neal, Carol, Parkville 

Opel, Herbert, Arcadia, California 

Othic, Woodrow, Wellington, Kans. 

Pagenstecher, William, St. Louis 

Palmer, Dixon, Rich Hill 

Parker, Maurice, Jefferson City 

Parotti, Joe, Overland 

Parrish, Kenneth W., St. Joseph 

Paul, Robert, St. Louis 

Payne, John T., Parkville 

Perkins, Jerrold K., Joplin 

Peterson, Joseph, St. Louis 

Pfeffle, Val, St. Louis 

Phillips, Leo E., Fort Worth, Texas 

Phillips, Phyllis, Columbia 

Phillips, Mr. & Mrs. S. H., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Phillips, Valeria, Perryville 

Piburn, Mrs. William E., North Kansas 
City 

Pierson, Lloyd L., Kansas City 

Plummer, M. D., Macon 

Pollock, Frank S., Amarillo, Texas 

Porter, Clifford, Greenfield. LIFE 

Porter, L. V., Kansas City 

Porter, Mrs. Sue, Kearney 

Posson, Charles, Parkville 

Powell, Mrs. Eglanna P., Kansas City. 
LIFE 

Powell, Robert E., St. Louis 

Powers, William T., Jr., Springfield 

Preisler, Paul W., St. Louis. LIFE 

Price, Gerald, Barnhart 
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Prince, Stephanie, Kansas City 

Pritchett, C. P., Frankford 

Proctor, David, Cotton Plant, Ark. 

Pruden, Glade, Darlington 

Pruden, Maude, Darlington 

Quentin, Thomas G., Normandy 

Quinn, Lloyd M., Independence 

Rader, Herman, Overland 

Raine, M. O., Kansas City 

Randall, Mrs. R. R., Santa Cruz, 
California 

Read, Warren, Clarence 

Reed, Mrs. G. B., Springfield 

Reed, T. Murray, Warrensburg 

Reid, Mrs. Murl B., University City 

Reinecke, Mrs. L. F., St. Louis 

Reineke, Karen, Parkville 

Reinert, Mrs. Ann, St. Louis 

Reisenbichler, Delmar, Cape Girardeau 

Richardson, E. A., Norwood 

Rizer, Mrs. Virginia, St. Joseph 

Roark, Mrs. Earl W., Kansas City 

Robertson, George T., Mexico 

Rogers, A. H., Carthage. LIFE 

Rolf, Warren A., St. Louis 

Roller, Merrill J., Hannibal. LIFE 

Rolling, Forrest, Springfield 

Rose, Billy W., Cape Girardeau 

Roseberry, E. Frank, Mulino, Ore. 

Ross, Leona, Bismarck 

Roth, Arnold, Cape Girardeau 

Rourke, Pat, Kirksville 

Rowold, Henry, Concordia 

Runnenberger, Carolyn, Columbia 

Runner, Edmund J., Jr., Kansas City 

Rusk, Mrs. Blanche M., Lexington, 
Ky. 

Rutter, Mrs. M. P., Columbia 

Sage, P. J. E., Portland, Ore. 

Sands, Mrs. Marvin E., Liberty 

Santa Monica Public Library, Santa 
Monica, Cal. 

Sargent, Robert E., Kirkwood 

Saunders, Charles E., Springfield 

Schaefer, Joseph, Glasgow 

Schneider, E. H., Knoxville, Tenn. 


School District of City of Ladue, St. 


Louis 
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Schoonover, Mrs. Ida, Horton, Kans. 

Schuessler, Herman R., Lexington 

Schwarz, Mrs. Mary F., Independence 

Schworm, Mrs. W. B., St. Louis 

Scott, Mr. & Mrs. E. C., Caruthers- 
ville 

Scott, George E., New Hampton 

Searfoss, Mrs. Lucy W., Marshall 

Seibert, Donna, Marshall 

Severin, Don, Harrisonville 

Sharp, Edward F., New Madrid 

Shaw, Patricia, Columbia 

Shields, Mr. & Mrs. Jim, Columbia 

Shikles, Larry, Parkville 

Shrake, William J., Plato 

Shrout, B. Keith, Grain Valley 

Shumate, JoAnna, Kansas City 

Siebenaler, R. J., Independence 

Sifferman, Paulette, Parkville 

Sigman, J. L., Pueble, Colorado 

Simmonds, Mrs. Rhoda A., Cape 
Girardeau 

Simon, Chris, Rock Port 

Simpson, L. A., Charleston 

Skain, Richard, Jefferson City 

Skelton, L. W., III, Annapolis, Md. 

Skidmore, James H., Flemington 

Slattery, Barth C., St. Louis 

Smiley, B. F., New Port Richey, Fla. 

Smith, Mrs. Charles G., Marshall 

Smith, Mrs. James C., Carrollton 

Smith, Ora, Jefferson City 

Smith, Roger, Jefferson City . 

Smith, Mr. & Mrs. Sam H., Jr., Shackel- 
ford 

Smith, Mrs. William S., Sikeston 

Soden, Henry, Ute Park, New Mexico 

Souza, Raymond D., Springfield 

Speicher, John W., Ferguson 

Spencer, Henry G., Kansas City 

Spickard, P. W., Santa Monica, Calif. 

Staff, Mr. & Mrs. R. C., Los Angeles, 
California 

Stapleton, W. M., Kansas City 

Statenbocker, Walter, Salisbury 

Steenbergen, Forest, Jefferson City 

Stewart, Jack, St. Louis 

Stewart, Mrs. Mary, Columbia 
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Stewart, Ruth, St. Louis 

Still, Mrs. R. H., Macon 

Stine, Adele H., Webster Groves. 
LIFE 

Stocker, Mrs. J. R., Kansas City 

Stockham, Frank L., St. Louis 

Straub, Robert, Maryville 

Streit, Mrs. Sadie, Smithton 

Stroup, Robert E., Moberly 

Sturek, Joseph, St. Joseph 

Stutte, Edna V., St. Louis 

Sutherland, Georgia, Adrian 

Swartz, Mrs. Anna L., Edina 

Swearingen, Murl, Kansas City 

Swisher, W. K., St. Joseph 

Taneyville Dist. R-2 School, Forsyth 

Taylor, Mrs. Leon R., Richmond 

Taylor, Mrs. Noweta, Springfield 

Thompson, Edmund, St. Louis 

Thompson, Harry L., Clarence 

Thompson, John C., Jonesburg 

Thurman, Mrs. Charles, Detroit, Mich. 

Tomlinson, C. T., St. Louis 

Toombs, Mrs. George, Bowling Green. 
LIFE 

Travnicek, Robert G., Lexington 

Treat, C. Parker, Hannibal 

Treat, E. T., San Francisco, Calif. 

Underwood, Clifford, Springfield 

Underwood, Gary, Parkville 

Underwood, Helen K., St. Louis 

Unger, Roy W., Overland 

University of Wichita Library, Wichita, 
Kansas 

University of Wyoming Library, Lara- 
mie, Wyo. 

Van Arsdale, Gene, Bolivar 

Vaughn, Mrs. Clarence, Paris 

Vaupel, Edward L., St. Louis 

Vawter, Mrs. Josephine, Kansas City 

Vazis, George, St. Louis 

Velie, Joseph, Hannibal 

Vessells, Mrs. L. A., Perryville 

Vinyard, Jack L., Lemay 


Wadman, Lon, St. Louis 

Walden, Mrs. Hazel, Bolivar 

Wallace, W. M., Kansas City 

Walter, Loretta, Webster Groves 

Warner, Earl A., Parnell 

Warren, Mrs. Mary, San Antonio, Tex. 

Waters, Georgia L., Columbia 

Weant, Earle B., La Mesa, Calif. 

Webb, Mrs. Olive, Kansas City 

Weber, Ora Ruth, St. Louis 

Webster, Mr. & Mrs. Homer, Albany 

Weien, Mrs. A. C., Long Beach, Calif. 

Welsh, R. Emmit, Kansas City 

Westbrook, William, Marshall 

White, Mrs. Courtney W., Kansas City 

White, Finnie N., Denver, Colorado 

White; Jerry D., Flat River 

White, Mrs. Mabel M., Independence 

White, William B., Columbia 

Whitehurst, Mrs. Apoline, Fort Worth, 
Texas 

Whitney, Glen, Lexington 

Whittaker, Fred, Prattville, Ala. 

Wiedemann, H. E., St. Louis 

Wiegers, George W., Jr., Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Wilcox, Robert H., Cape Girardeau 

Willard, Mrs. Thelma, Camdenton 

Williams, V. E., Long Island, N. Y. 

Wilson, Francis M., II, Platte City 

Wilson, Larry Dean, Parkville 

Wingate, Mrs. Clyde, Meadville 

Winkelmann, John P., St. Louis 

Winn, Mary T., Kansas City 

Wintermote, Mrs. A. R., Kansas City 

Woods, Nina, Bolivar 

Woodson, Millard, Ione, California 

Woolverton, Glenna, Hannibal 

Wright, Thomas E., Elvins 

Wyatt, W. W., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Yager, W. H., New London 

Yancey, Mrs. Vera M., Hunnewell 

Young, Mrs. Newton E., Sr., La Plata 

Zenge, Dorothy L., Canton 
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OUT-OF-STATE MEMBERSHIPS TOTAL 1,828 


A recent compilation by states of the State Historical Society’s 


membership reveals some interesting facts. 


At present California 


leads in out-of-State membership and Illinois, Texas, Kansas, and 
New York, in that order, complete the top five. The present num- 
ber of memberships in other states and in foreign countries is as 


follows: 

| ah eee ee 3 
Re ciiacis oS teas a tae 33 
Ss a0 Cewek 39 
I ctw we eam 290 
RS oi n> Coie raceme 71 
CORMCOCHICHE. «6s dsc obs bs 9 
ee ane 3 
REET eRe eee 53 
I 8 go ah ae 10 
oe ae alent Peete 7 
BE ob eeget oa Ss deca toe 187 
RS ae ere 27 
ES Ferrer y e ernre ee ot 
i See ia ede eae 101 
I nd ones ycceceas 16 
Eee a eee 27 
I a ish Fa Acacias 3 3 
ee 
Massachusetts..............26 
I 
I es cone seme eu des 18 
PR 653 544s ce enwreun 16 
Miomtama.............06.6- 14 
CE cis ckeneytintun 25 
WINNER iso: Se Te. 5.0 escent 2 
New Hampshire............. 4 
PO Ns ons ve ssa we sades 18 
New Mexico...............25 


St 95 
North Carolina............. 18 
ae 7 
sR ee ee eres 40 
NN Se were wowed 60 
RAPES ee ore ae 32 
eee 39 


Rhode island... .....0635.2.068 


Sowtn Carolina. ...........4: 4 
South Dielota.............4: 6 
ROI oo ld brea 29 
oo 2s, 2, SA eo 140 
PE ofc ono ee aoe 1 
WHOIS ian Sp Ui ee ood 2 
eo a hwo eka 45 
Wasntmeton. ............55. 35 
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A PORTRAIT OF THE FIRST LADY OF MISSOURI 


In accordance with a custom established in the 1920's, the 
Honorary Colonels on the Staff of Governor James T. Blair, Jr., 
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presented a portrait of Mrs. Blair, on January 12, 1958, to the 
State of Missouri. 

The presentation was made by Colonel Hugh H. Waggoner, 
chief of staff of the Honorary Colonels, at a ceremony at the execu- 
tive mansion with Governor Blair accepting the portrait on behalf 
of the State. 
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Mrs. James T. Blair, Jr. 


Since the administration of Governor Sam A. Baker, 1925 
to 1929, it has been the custom for the Honorary Colonels appointed 
by each governor to present a portrait of the first lady of the State 
to be hung in the executive mansion. 
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The portrait of Mrs. Blair is by Daniel MacMorris of Kansas 
City who has painted the portraits of many well known Missourians. 
The life-size painting depicts Mrs. Blair in a shell pink gown seated 
against a blue background. 

According to Mrs. John W. Hobbs of the Cole County His- 
torical Society, Jefferson City, Honorary Colonels of administrations 
previous to Governor Baker commissioned portraits of Mrs. Arthur 
M. Hyde, Mrs. Elliott W. Major, and Mrs. Herbert S. Hadlev. 
Also displayed in the mansion are eight other oil portraits of earlier 
governors’ wives which have come to the State from various sources, 
and 16 photographs of first ladies of Missouri. 


DAVID M. WARREN 


David M. Warren of Panhandle, Texas, one of only 19 persons 
elected to honorary membership in the State Historical Society, 
died in an Amarillo hospital on January 23, 1958. Born’on July 
19, 1894, at South Greenfield, Dade County, Missouri, he received 
his-elementary and secondary education in the Greenfield and 
Joplin schools. Upon graduation from the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism, he embarked on a newspaper career which 
led him to Panhandle where he purchased The Panhandle Herald 
in 1926. The firm soon acquired a chain of newspapers in the area. 
Warren began to sell his publishing properties in 1932 and disposed 
of majority interest in the last, The Panhandle Herald, in 1956. 
Since then he had devoted his time to his banking interests. 


Space forbids listing the many honors David M. Warren re- 
ceived from Texas and Missouri. In the field of history, however, 
he was president of the Parhandle-Plains Historical Society in 
1948-1949, and in 1951 he received the American Association for 
State and Local History award of merit “for having made the most 
outstanding contribution to local history of any individual in the 
Southwest during the previous twelve months. . .”’ 

One of Mr. Warren’s goals was the establishment of a group 
within the State Historical Society which would have the continu- 
ing interest of the organization at heart. Since he became a life 
member in 1944 he had provided funds for 117 life memberships 
for relatives, former teachers, university administrators and pro- 
fessors of history and journalism, and students and faculty members 
in Greenfield and Joplin high schools. In 1956 and 1957 he provided 
200 annual memberships for Missouri businessmen and 100 for 
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seniors in Missouri colleges. In 1946-1947 he also gave 88 books 
relating to the history of Texas and the Southwest to the Society. 
In recognition of his services, the Society’s Executive Com- 
mittee on November 1, 1957, elected David M. Warren to honorary 
membership in the group which he had supported so loyally. 


ROBERT STEELE WITHERS 


Robert Steele Withers died on January 29, 1958, at his farm 
home near Liberty where he was born on April 19, 1875. The 
grandson of Abijah Withers, who 
settled here in 1834, he gradu- 
ated from William Jewell Col- 
lege in 1898 and achieved recog- 
nition as a progressive Clay 
County farmer and a local his- 
torian. 

A popular story teller, Mr. 
Withers was in demand as a 
speaker and enjoyed recreating 
the past for many audiences. In 
his later years he contributed fre- 
quently to local newspapers and 
to the Missouri Historical Re- 
view, where his articles, dealing 
principally with pioneer activi- 
ties, were enhanced with his own 
drawings. 

A charter member of the 
Clay County Historical Society, 

Robert Steele Withers Mr. Withers became third vice 

president of the State Historical 

Society on October 19, 1956, and on June 9, 1957, he represented 

the Society at the dedication of the Liberty Historical Marker on 
the campus of William Jewell College. 





EUGENE L. PRESTON 


Eugene L. Preston, veteran Liberty newspaperman, died at 
Osteopathic Hospital, Kansas City, on February 22. As editor of 
the Liberty Tribune, which completed its 112th year the week of 
his death, he edited the oldest Missouri newspaper published con- 
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tinuously under the same name. In 1951 Mr. Preston accepted for 
the Tribune and its companion paper, the Advance, the American 
Association of State and Local History award of merit for contribu- 
tions to local history. 

Born in Fort Scott, Kansas, on August 2, 1891, Mr. Preston 
attended school at Nevada, Missouri, and the University of Mis- 
souri. He began his newspaper career on the Marshall Democrat- 
News and was later associated with the Coffeyville, Kansas, Journal, 
the Boonville Advertiser, and the Norborne Democrat. Mr. Preston 
was an editorial life member of the State Historical Societv. 


MESSAGES AND PROCLAMATIONS OF GOVERNOR PHIL M. DONNELLY 


The State Historical Society has just completed publication 
of Volume XVIII of The Messages and Proclamations of the Governors 
of the State of Missouri, which contains the official papers of Gov- 
ernor Phil M. Donnelly’s second administration, 1953-1957. This 
volume, edited by Miss Sarah Guitar, reference librarian, and Dr. 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the State Historical Society, 
includes documents compiled from the House Journal, the Senate 
Journal, and the manuscript ‘‘Register of Civil Proceedings” and 
continues the series begun by the Society in 1922. A picture of 
Governor Donnelly and a biographical sketch by Frank P. Briggs, 
Macon publisher and former State senator, are included. The 
volume, which sells for $5.00, may be obtained from the Society. 

This volume completes the Messages and Proclamations series 
from 1820 to 1957. The compilation, which now totals over 9,000 
pages, is of special value to students of government as the material 
is not available elsewhere in a single reference unit. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Cape Girardeau County Historical Society met at the 
Riverside Regional Library in Jackson on February 1 with E. A. 
Collins presiding. After discussing the Historic Sites Survey, the 
group formulated plans for its annual banquet in April. Clarence 
M. Fultz showed and described over 100 colored slides of points of 
historic interest in the county. 


The burning of the mortgage on the Cole County Historical 
Society’s building by President Alex Vetter and John W. Hobbs 
was witnessed by 82 members and guests at the group’s annual 
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dinner meeting in Jefferson City on January 30. Dr. Floyd C. 
Shoemaker complimented the group on its accomplishments, and 
Mrs. E. G. Elliott, museum hostess, stated in her report that the 
building had had approximately 2,000 guests during the past year. 
Donald M. Johnson, curator of the State museum, showed slides 
of the group and of historic homes. 

Officers elected for the new year include John H. Hendren, 
president; John W. Hobbs, first vice president; Mrs. Henry Mudd 
Frazer, second vice president; Mrs. Ellis Meyer, corresponding 
secretary; Mrs. Sylvester Lohman, recording secretary; O. W. 
Raithel, Jr., treasurer; and Henry P. Andrae, who was retained as a 
director. 

The archives of the Cole County Historical Society received 
a fine addition on November 22 when Alex Vetter, president, ac- 
cepted from Dr. Lawrence E. Giffen, president of the Jefferson City 
Chapter of the Missouri Writers’ Guild, a number of books written 
by members of the chapter and an early scrapbook of the organiza- 
tion. 


The Gentry County Historical Society met on January 5 at 
Stanberry. The meeting consisted primarily of an informal dis- 
cussion of Gentry County’s historical sites. 


The Grand River Historical Society and Museum met in the 
community room of the Chillicothe State Bank on January 9. Wil- 
liam Stilwell showed and described slides of interesting and histori- 
cal sites in Livingston County. Officers elected for 1958 include 
George Somerville, president; Richard Owens, first vice president; 
Miss Kate Johnson, second vice president; and Leo Hopper, secre- 
tary-treasurer. A committee consisting of Joseph D. Stewart, 
chairman, Miss Francyl Rickenbrode, and Leo Hopper was named 
to draw up bylaws for the society, which was recently incorporated. 


Professor Carl H. Chapman, director of American archaeology 
at the University of Missouri, addressed the Greene County His- 
torical Society on November 21 on the history and culture of the 
Osage Indians. The meeting attracted the largest attendance since 
the society’s organization in 1954. 

The Greene County Historical Society met in the Springfield 
Public Library on January 23 with Dr. H. Lee Hoover presiding. 
Circuit Judge Warren L.. White, speaking on ‘‘History of the White 
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Family,” told of several other important early Springfield families 
and enlivened his talk with thrilling incidents of the Civil War 
and amusing anecdotes of pioneer days. 


At the regular quarterly meeting of Historic Hermann, Inc., 
on January 27, Dr. J. F. Schmidt was elected vice president and 
Mrs. Mabel Rode was named to the board of directors, both to 
take office in July. Mrs. Quinta Stoehr, chairman of the member- 
ship committee, reported a total of 178 memberships for 1957. 
President B. A. Wagner appointed committees to serve Historic 
Hermann, Inc., and to plan the 1958 Maifest, which will be held 
May 17-18. Mrs. Clarence Hesse announced that the 1958 pageant, 
“Gold Is Where You Find It,”’ is based on the true story of 70 
men who left Hermann for the gold fields. 


About 175 persons attended a reorganization meeting of the 
Jackson County Historical Society held in the auditorium of the 
Truman Library, Independence, on January 19. Rufus Burrus 
presented former President and Mrs. Harry S. Truman an honorary 
life membership in the organization, and Mr. Truman, in accepting, 
spoke of the county’s rich historical heritage. Officers elected at 
the meeting include W. Howard Adams, president; Miss Sue Gentry, 
vice president; Mrs. Herbert Haukenberry, recording secretary; 
Miss Sybil Sewell, corresponding secretary; and Charles Roy Lay- 
land, treasurer. 


The Johnson County Historical Society held its annual busi- 
ness meeting at the Christian Church in Warrensburg on January 
19. Mrs. John Lewis Christopher read a paper prepared by Mrs. 
John Paul Morris, “Our Johnson County Heritage.” Officers 
elected at the meeting include Mrs. A. Lee Smiser, president; Robert 
F. Boone, Jr., vice president; Mrs. John E. Lee, secretary; C. E. 
Schwensen, treasurer; Mrs. Willina Brown, assistant treasurer; 
Miss Icie Johnson, historian; and W. A. Stanton, archivist. 


Marvin Gifford, Milan, spoke on problems facing the American 
educational system at the regular meeting of the Macon County 
Historical Society in Macon on December 12. Mrs. Lillian Pohl- 
man, Macon, told of placing in various State institutions the his- 
torical documents collected by the late George Pohlman, and Her- 
bert Sears, La Plata, displayed and described historic items in his 
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collection. At a brief business meeting the following officers were 
reelected by acclamation: R. Wilson Barrow, Macon, president; 
Mrs. Roger Freeman, Callao, and Mrs. Basil Soupas, Gifford, vice 
presidents; Miss Mary Graves, Macon, secretary and _ historian; 
and Mrs. Howard Gilleland, New Cambria, treasurer. 


The Marion County Historical Society held its quarterly din- 
ner meeting at the Mark Twain Hotel, Hannibal, on January 14. 
Mrs. A. Chandler Crawford introduced the guest speaker, Dr. 
Wyeth Hamlin of Hannibal, who spoke on Colonel William Mul- 
drow, the founder of Marion City. 


Mrs. John H. Jordan, well-known St. Louis book and play 
reviewer, spoke on “‘Curtain Time—1840” in the Jefferson Memorial 
on November 29 with the Missouri Historical Society as host. 

Captain Donald T. Wright, St. Louis river pilot, editor, and 
collector, spoke on “Living With River History” on January 31 
at the Jefferson Memorial under the auspices of the Missouri His- 
torical Society. 


The Missouri ‘Show Me” Club of California sponsored a one- 
day bus trip to the Indio Date Festival on February 15, leaving 
Los Angeles in. the morning and returning after the evening pageant. 

The “Show Me” Club held a dinner meeting in Clifton’s 
Cafeteria on February 21. The featured speaker, Annola Wright, 
presented her artists in a program entitled ““From Novice to Mas- 


” 


ter. 


The Native Sons of Kansas City, meeting in the Hotel Presi- 
dent on February 10, were addressed by Lew Larkin, Jefferson City 
correspondent for the Kansas City Star, on the role of Missourians 
in settling the West. 


The New Madrid County Historical Society, organized on 
October 29, met in New Madrid on November 25 to adopt its con- 
stitution and bylaws. The organization accepted the State His- 
torical Society’s invitation to auxiliary membership. After the 
business meeting Sterling Price Reynolds spoke on “Early History 
of New Madrid County.” 

The New Madrid County Historical Society met on January 
13 at the New Madrid County Library in Portageville. Miss Hunter 
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Miller presented a colorful talk on the Blanton Plank Road, better 
known as the Old Pole Road. 


The Newton County Historical Society held a reorganizational 
meeting on January 30 in the courthouse at Neosho and decided 
to incorporate as a non-profit organization. Those present visited 
the old jail building, which the society hopes to acquire for its 
headquarters. New officers elected at the meeting include Ralph 
Duncan, president; Miss Mona Osbourn, vice president; and Ernest 
A. Wright, secretary-treasurer. 


The Platte County Historical Society held its regular annual 
business meeting in Weston on October 29, and the following officers 
were elected: James W. Farley, Farley, president; S. Stanley 
Urban, Parkville, first vice president; A. J. Hillix, Camden Point, 
second vice president; Mrs. Ernest Neiman, Farley, secretary; and 
Mrs. Florence Stapp, Platte City, treasurer. Three past presidents 
of the society, Dr. W. F. Sanders, Mrs. E. G. Aker, and Mrs. B. J. 


Bless, presented a short program on local history. 


The St. Charles County Historical Society held a dinner meet- 
ing on January 23 at Lutheran Hall, St. Charles, with nearly 100 
present. Ryne Stiegemeier showed and narrated a series of slides 
depicting early St. Charles citizens and scenes. 


The St. Joseph Historical Society and the Pony Express Saddle 
and Bridle Club held a joint meeting on February 10 and made 
preliminary plans for the Pony Express Centennial to be held in 
1960. The group discussed a letter written by Mrs. Leonard Pyles 
of Faucett, Missouri, granddaughter of William H. Russell of Rus- 


sell, Majors & Waddell, the firm responsible for creating the Pony 
Express. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Two anniversaries of importance to Missouri history will be 
honored by special stamps issued in 1958, according to word from 
the United States Post Office Department. Commemorative issues 
will mark the centennial of the Butterfield Overland Mail and the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism. 
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The citizens of Callao, in Macon County, are preparing to ob- 
serve the town’s hundredth birthday this summer. Present plans 
call for a centennial celebration to be held on August 21-23. 


The Reverend Charles E. Andrus, pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Hannibal, spoke on “‘Presbyterianism in Missouri 
Before 1866’ at the School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, on the 
125th anniversary of the Synod of Missouri. Reverend Andrus has 
given the Society the manuscript of the address. 


The University of Missouri School of Journalism, the first 
school of journalism in the world, is proceeding with plans to cele- 
brate its golden anniversary from August, 1958, to May, 1959. The 
program will stress the achievements of journalism education dur- 
ing the past 50 years, pay homage to the school’s founder, Walter 
Williams, and honor those who followed him, and rededicate the 
school and its alumni to the precepts upon which it was founded. 
The theme of the celebration is ‘‘A Stronger Free Press For A Better 
Free World.” 


The Pilgrim Lutheran Church, St. Louis, observed its fiftieth 
anniversary in November, 1957. The event was commemorated 
with the publication of an illustrated booklet describing the scope 
of the organization’s activities. The Reverend Alfred Doerffler has 
served the church as pastor during the entire period. 


The Bank of Versailles at Versailles, Missouri, staged a cele- 
bration in the new high school on December 21 in observance of its 
seventy-fifth year of banking service to the community. 


ERRATA 


A recent letter from Dr. Hattie M. Anderson, Canyon, Texas, 
contains this information: 


The Panhandle-Plains Historical Society was organized 
February 5, 1921, and not in 1919 as stated in the Missouri 
Historical Review, January, 1958. 

Readers of the Missouri Historical Review will be pleased 
to learn that the Constitution and By-Laws, adopted March 12, 
1921, were an adaptation from those of the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. 
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You will also be interested to learn that other historical 
societies in this region borrowed our Constitution and By-Laws. 


The copy of the letter written by Mrs. William Henry Price 
of Fulton and presented to the Society by Judge Nick T. Cave of 
Kansas City is headed ‘Recollections of My Father, Samuel Dyer,”’ 


not “Samuel Dwyer” as incorrectly stated on page 173 of the Jan- 
uary, 1958, Review. 


HONORS AND TRIBUTES 


Governor James T. Blair, Jr., was the principal speaker at 
the dedication of a bronze plaque honoring Mark Twain in a cere- 
mony at Jefferson Memorial, St. Louis, on November 30, the 122nd 
anniversary of the author’s birth. Lee Meriwether, president of 
the Mark Twain Memorial Association, recalled meeting Mark 
Twain and described his literary achievements. The bas relief 
portrait of Twain on the plaque was made for the association by 
Carl C. Mose, St. Louis sculptor. 


Irving Dilliard, a member of the editorial page staff of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, received the Florina Lasker Civil Liberties 
award of the New York Civil Liberties Union at the group’s annual 
luncheon in New York on March 1. The $1,000 award is made toa 
person, organization, or group ‘‘that has shown conspicuous courage 
and integrity, in word or deed, in defense of civil liberties.’’ The 
award committee gave special praise to Dilliard’s editorials con- 
demning the Smith Act and supporting the Supreme Court, espec- 
ially on civil liberties issues. 


Stephen F. Austin, whose Missouri experience included work 
as a storekeeper, manager of lead mines, director of the Bank of 
St. Louis, adjutant of militia, and member of the Territorial Legis- 
lature, 1814-1820, and who later won fame as the “‘father of Texas,” 
was voted into the National Cowboy Hall of Fame, Oklahoma City, 
by trustees of that shrine at their January meeting. 


The city council of San Diego, California, paid tribute to Ben 
F. Dixon, a native of Clark County, Missouri, on March 18, 1957, 
when it resolved ‘That the members of this Council hereby honor 
the scholastic accomplishments of Ben F. Dixon, and pay tribute 
to his contribution to writing the history of the City of San Diego.” 
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Dixon was California chairman of the Overland Mail Centennial, 
archivist and curator at Serra Museum for the San Diego Historical 
Society, 1948-1955, and is historian for the San Diego County His- 
torical Days Association and the Historical Shrine Foundation of 
San Diego County. 


Professor Harold M. Barrow, chairman of the department of 
health and physical education at Wake Forest College, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, was guest of honor at the annual Kingdom 
of Callaway supper at Fulton on January 28. Dr. Barrow, a native 
of New Bloomfield and graduate of Westminster College, the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, and the University of Indiana, began his teach- 
ing career in a one-room Callaway County school. 


Dr. Walter A. Fansler has been chosen Phi Beta Pi Man of the 
Year for 1957, earning this honor as an outstanding surgeon, an 
inspiring teacher, and a builder of Phi Beta Pi. Born in Prairie 
Hill, Missouri, Dr. Fansler attended school at Sedalia and received 
his B. A. and M. A. from the University of Missouri. He is now on 
the staff of the University of Minnesota. 


An oil portrait of Joseph Pulitzer I, founder of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, has been presented to the University of Missouri 
School of Journalism by Joseph Pulitzer, Jr., editor and publisher 
of the paper and grandson of its founder. The portrait, which 
will hang in Jay H. Neff Hall, is a copy of the John Singer Sargent 
portrait painted in 1905. 


Neosho was named an All-America city for 1957 in the annual 
competition conducted by the National Municipal League and spon- 
sored by Look magazine. The story of the contest, in which a group 
headed by Dr. George H. Gallup selected the winners, appears in 
the February 4, 1958, issue of Look. Selection is based on citizen 
teamwork in working for civic improvements and in meeting com- 
munity problems. 


NOTES 


Frank B. Nuderscher of Clayton, commercial artist, landscape 
and figure painter, mural decorator, and director of the Nuderscher 
School of Art and the Ozark School of Art in Arcadia, Missouri, 
has presented 18 of his sketch books to the Society. The books 
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contain 540 drawings, principally pencil sketches, of persons, places, 
buildings, and landscapes, largely Ozark. Among his many awards 
the St. Louis born artist, five time winner of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Purchase Prize for the best industrial scene in St. Louis, won 
the St. Louis Artists’ Guild’s first prize for landscape on ten occa- 
sions. His many exhibits include one-man shows in New York; 
Memphis, Tennessee; and St. Louis. 


Marvin Poe of Jackson has loaned the Society three original 
manuscript books which have now been microfilmed. One contains 
the minutes of the quarterly conferences of the Cape Girardeau and 
Jackson circuits of the Methodist Episcopal Church, December, 
1848, through January, 1883, and the other two are class books of 
McKendree Chapel, 1852 through 1884. 


The Society has microfilmed some interesting St. Francois 
County records through the courtesy of Mrs. Willard Ashburn and 
Dr. Howard M. Terry, superintendent of schools, of Bonne Terre. 
Mrs. Ashburn loaned the minutes of the quarterly conference meet- 
ings, October 27, 1866, through August 11, 1877, of the Farmington 
Circuit, St. Louis Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and Dr. Terry provided the district clerks’ records of School 
District Number 2, 1876-1884, and of School District Number 
4, 1874-1888, both of St. Francois County. 


Herbert C. Matthews of Hiram, Ohio, has presented the Society 
a 61-page typescript, “Souvenir of the Holland Co. Home Guards 
and ‘Phelps’ Regiment Mo. Vol. Inf.’’ Copied from the -original 
journal of R. P. Matthews, grandfather of the donor, the manu- 
script delineates the author’s experiences for nine months in 1861- 
1862 as a member of the Missouri Home Guards and later of Phelps 
Regiment of Missouri Volunteer Infantry. 


Richard L. Hays of Hollister, Missouri, has given the Society 
a copy of The Days of '59 & ’60’s; Early Life on the Plains, the 
reminiscences of his father, Judge Richard E. Hays. Judge Hays 
arrived in Lexington in 1849 and joined an older brother at Fort 
Kearney ten years later. This is principally the recollections of 
the judge from 1859 to 1865 while he served as a frontier freighter 
and trader and later travelled freely through the war-stricken 
border areas. Judge Hays died in Lexington in 1929. 
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Stephen B. Hunter of Cape Girardeau, a trustee of the Society, 
has presented the Society eight miscellaneous manuscript items 
dated between 1805 and 1850. One is an ‘‘Article of Agreement’”’ 
dated August 14, 1822, between Thompson Bird and William Fish- 
back, both of Cape Girardeau County, in which the latter agrees 
to mold and burn sufficient bricks to build a two-story house. A 
second is a deed dated in December, 1829, for 640 acres in Marion 
County “upon which the town of Hannibal has been laid out,” 
for $1,800. 


Clarence N. Fultz of Cape Girardeau has loaned the Society 
for reproduction 100 colored slides showing historic sites in Cape 
Girardeau County. 


The Missouri State Association of Licensed Practical Nurses, 
Inc., has given the Society a copy of History of the Missouri State 
Association of Licensed Practical Nurses, Incorporated. The booklet, 
written by Lucile Morris Upton of Springfield, details the history 
of the group since its organization at St. Louis on May 24, 1948. 


Professor -W. A. Willibrand of the University of Oklahoma, 
a native of Westphalia, Missouri, has given the Society reprints 
of two of his recent publications, ‘‘When German Was King: A 
Fles Program Around 1900” and ‘English Loan Words In the Low 
German Dialect of Westphalia, Missouri.” 


John R. Whitman of Centralia has given the Society a body of 
typescript and manuscript material, booklets, and folders used by 
the Centralia Centennial Committee in preparing Centralia Missouri 
Centennial, 1857-1957. 


The Society has purchased from Elizabeth Prather Ellsbery, 
Chillicothe, an 80-page mimeographed publication entitled ‘Mar- 
riage Records of Sullivan County, Missouri, 1845-1859.” The 
study, which is indexed, provides the names of those married and 
the person who performed the ceremony and the date of the mar- 
riage. 


Mrs. A. W. Thilenius of Cape Girardeau has given the Society 
a copy of an original song, ‘Twas But Tain’t, and clippings describing 
its introduction. Mrs. Thilenius wrote the words and music in honor 
of Cape Girardeau’s sesquicentennial celebration in 1956. 
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The Society’s print collection has received two etchings by 
M. Brenton from the Siegrist Engraving Company of Kansas City. 
The etchings are entitled ‘‘Kansas City - 1857’’ and ‘Missouri 
River at Kansas City, 1957.” 


Sister M. Lilliana Owens, S. L., research assistant for the Gal- 
lery of Living Authors, has given the Society a copy of ‘Without 
Benefit of Tombstones,”’ a reprint from the Catholic Library World, 
October, 1957, which describes the work of Sister Mary Joseph 
Scherer, S. L., in founding the Gallery. Located in Webster Col- 
lege, Webster Groves, Missouri, the Gallery is celebrating its 
twenty-fifth anniversary in 1957 and 1958. 


Marvin Moore of Fulton has given the Society an 1864 account 


book, newspaper clippings, and a body of miscellaneous nineteenth 
century material. 


The Society has acquired twelve reproductions portraying 
western frontier activity for its print collection. The hand colored 
prints, made from engravings, originally appeared in nineteenth 
century publications. 


Cyril Clemens of Kirkwood, Missouri, has given the Society 
an official map and program printed for Churchill Day in Fulton 
March 5, 1946, and miscellaneous brochures and clippings relating 
to Mark Twain and the Mark Twain homes in Hannibal and Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 


The community birthday calendar sponsored by the New 
Madrid Woman’s Club is illustrated with the Henry Lewis drawing, 


““New Madrid in 1848,” reprinted through the courtesy of the State 
Historical Society. 


Gaylord Donnelly, on behalf of R. R. Donnelly & Sons Com- 
pany, Chicago, has given the Society a copy of Howard Louis 
Conard, Uncle Dick Wooton, The Pioneer Frontiersman of the Rocky 
Mountain Region, edited by Milo Milton Quaife. This is the fifty- 
fifth volume of the Lakeside Classics, a new volume appearing an- 
nually from the Lakeside Press. 


Albert Sydney Edmonds of Kansas City has given the Society’s 
manuscript collection a letter written by Octavia Blackwell Chilton 
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of Boonville to her mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Blackwell, of Warrenton, 
Virginia, on November 6, 1842, and a photograph and sketch of 
his grandfather, George Steptoe Edmonds, pioneer Missouri school- 
teacher. 


Mrs. Olga Jones Edwards, Tacoma, Washington, has given 
the Society a copy of Genealogy of a Jones Family of Arkansas and 
Missouri with Mention of the Sykes and Sweaney Families. The 
booklet, edited by Mrs. Edwards, contains eight short biographies, 
including that of W. H. Jones, the central figure in this genealogy. 


The Society has acquired from Don Draper, Neosho artist, 
photographs of 25 of his paintings of Ozark water grist mills with 
a historical sketch describing each. 


Two historical paintings commissioned by the Bucklin State 
Bank of Bucklin and the work of William A. Knox, Ladue artist, 
have been placed on display in the bank’s lobby. The paintings, 
according to R. H. Stocksdale, president of the institution, were 
commissioned “‘to preserve the early romance of Linn county.” 


Everett Keith, secretary of the Committee on Accommodation 
of Missouri College Students, has given the Society a copy of the 
committee’s report, Meeting Missouri's Needs for Higher Education. 
The study, directed by Dr. Allen O. Pfnister of the University of 
Chicago, was made under the auspices of the Higher Education 
Division of the Missouri State Teacher’s Association. 


Dr. Hoyt H. London, professor of industrial education at the 
University of Missouri, has presented the Society a copy of his 
A Genealogical History of One Branch of the London Family in 
America. 


The authorization by Congress and President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower of the creation of a National Military Park to include 
the site of the Pea Ridge Battlefield calls to mind the acquisition 
by the Society of two volumes of clippings, manuscripts, extracts, 
and references purchased in 1954 from A. Loyd Collins, at that time 
president of Junior Agricultural College of Central Arkansas at 
Beebe. The manuscripts include a body of correspondence between 
Senator J. W. Fulbright of Arkansas and his constituents relating 
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to the creation of a park and an excellent bibliography of the battle. 
The actual establishment of the park has not yet taken place. 


Fifteen army officers stook at attention as the flag was lowered 
at Fort Crowder on January 31, marking the close of the fort as 
an active post. Named to honor General Enoch Crowder, a Mis- 
sourian who directed the selective service during World War I, 
the fort was built near Neosho in 1941 as a training center for the 
Signal Corps and at its peak had nearly 47,000 troops. 


The trustees of the St. Louis Annual Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church are conducting a campaign to preserve Old McKendree 
Chapel, which was erected in 1819 between Jackson and Cape Girar- 
deau as the first Methodist church building in Missouri. The 
trustees propose to build a caretaker’s cottage adjacent to the 


grounds and to erect a canopy to shield the chapel from further 
deterioration. 


Dr. Carl H. Chapman, director of American archaeology at 
the University of Missouri, and his research associate, Richard 
Marshail, have concluded that recently discovered pits near Mara- 
mec Spring, Phelps County, served the Indians for winter food 
storage, as caches while on hunts, and as receptacles for refuse. 
On nearby Dry Fork Creek the investigators found soil layers 
revealing the relics of four traceable ‘occupation levels,”’ the Cau- 
casian period, the historic and the late prehistoric Indians, and a 
more primitive life. The work has been assisted by funds, of the 
Lucy Wortham James Memorial in the New York Community 
Trust. ; 


A series of articles in The Carrollton Daily Democrat, January 
4, 11, and 18, by Chirstian Stipp and Mrs. Lorenz Tanzberger, 
gives a story of gristmills in Carroll County. The writers are des- 
cendants of a well known family of Carroll County millers. 


The Carrollton Daily Democrat, February 8, reproduces the 
Fred Geary wood engraving, ‘Winter Sport,’’ and the accompany- 
ing text from the back cover of the January Review. An added 
sketch on the artist states that some Carrollton residents recognize 
the scene as one on Wakenda Creek a short distance east of Main 
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Street and that it is possible that Geary, whose father was a rail- 
road agent at Carrollton, skated at this point. 


An article in the Carrollton Weekly Democrat, January 31, 
discusses briefly the 15 women who served as postmasters in Carroll 
County before 1929. 


The American Citizen Soldiers series by Ward L. Schrantz in 
the Carthage Evening Press has recently included the following 
articles pertaining to Missouri: ‘‘Missouri State Militia, 1862- 
65,’’ November 26; ‘“‘The Enrolled Missouri Militia,’’ December 3; 
“Fighting the Sioux,’’ December 10; ‘Volunteer System in the 
Sixties,’’ December 17; “‘Missouri in the War With Spain,” January 
28; and “Carthage in the War With Spain,” February 4. 


A feature story by Mrs. J. Fred Mermoud in the Cassville 
Republican, January 2, describes the organization of the first Sun- 
day school in Southwest Missouri and efforts to mark the site. 
This group met in a log schoolhouse near the head of Spring River, 
about one mile southeast of Verona, Lawrence County, in 1848. 

An article by Bill Dye, ‘‘Dunklin Field Gives Up Mysterious 
Plates,’ in the Kennett Daily Dunklin Democrat, October 21, 
describes the discovery of the Wulfing plates near Malden in 1906 
and discusses their origin. 


The Hunnewell Standard has since July 25, 1957, carried a 
series of historical sketches by Mrs. Vera M. Yancey pertaining to 
Hunnewell and Jackson Township in Shelby County. 


‘Salem Is Ralls’ Oldest Permanent Baptist Church,” a feature 
story by Mrs. Oliver Howard in the Hannibal Courier Post, Decem- 
ber 3, 1957, tells the story of the organization, which observed its 
125th anniversary in October. 


B. B. Watson of Palmyra, writing in the Hannibal Courier- 
Post, January 31, delves into the role played by R. F. Lakenan and 
Marion County in the building of early Missouri railroads. 


An article by Judge Henry A. Bundschu, Independence lawyer 
and historian and a trustee of the State Historical Society, in the 
Kansas City Star, December 12, 1957, describes an 1892 segrega- 
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tion test in Missouri stemming from the will of Charles Younger. 
The editorial headnote supplied by the Star incorrectly states that 
Charles Younger, who died on November 15, 1854, was “‘the father 
of the Younger brothers, Jackson County bandits associated with 
the exploits of the James gang.’’ The outlaw, Thomas Coleman 
““Cole’’ Younger, was the son of Henry Washington Younger, a 
victim of the Civil War. An older Thomas Coleman ‘“Cole”’ 
Younger, possibly the one in the will, represented Clay County in 


the General Assembly of 1845-1847 and migrated to the West in 
1853. 


“Twelfth Night Was ‘King’s Ball’ To Missouri’s Pioneer 
Frenchmen,” a feature story by R. R. Thomasson in the Kansas 
City Star, January 4, 1958, describes some of the customs brought 
to the State by its early French settlers. 


*‘ Missouri Waltz Conflict Grows,”’ a feature story in the Kansas 
City Star, February 19, describes the role of former President Harry 
S. Truman and band leader Guy Lombardo in the recent debate 
over the old song and traces its origin. The discussion is continued 
in “Another Chapter Is Added to Missouri Waltz History’ in the 
Star of February 24. 


“Butterfield Carried the Mail 100 Years Ago,’’ an article by 
Herbert F. Rice of Springfield, in the Kansas City Times, February 
25, describes briefly the operations of the Overland Mail Company. 


“Owner of Multnomah Known As ‘Iron Legs’,” a feature story 
by Arline Black of Liberty in the Liberty Tribune, January 30, 
gives some highlights in the life of Major John Dougherty and his 
descendants. According to legerid the Major acquired his sobriquet 
from an elk hunt in which he and a companion covered 40 miles in 
a single day. 


“Bob-Tailing of Rock Island Station Brings Back Memories 
of Early Railroading Days,” a feature story by Dorothy Bartram 
in the Versailles Leader-Statesman, December 13, notes changes in 
the transportation industry during recent years. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Edwin Vincent O’Hara, American Prelate. By J. G. Shaw. 
(New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1957. xiii, 274 pp. Not 
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indexed. $4.00.) Archbishop O’Hara worked for the lasting benefit 
of his church and his fellow citizens during 51 years of priesthood. 
A lifelong champion of minority rights and interfaith harmony, he 
won plaudits for his defense of human rights. He was a principal 
agent in establishing a successful minimum wage law, and in 1951, 
as Bishop of Kansas City, he abolished segregation in his schools. 
Two popes formally recognized his importance to the Catholic 
Church in America as founder and prime mover in various church 
activities. Bishop O’Hara, appointed to the See of Kansas City in 
1939, became archbishop ad personam in 1954, and served until 
his death in September, 1956. 


The Story of a Busy Life. By Otto Kochtitzky. (Cape Girar- 
deau: The Ramfre Press, 1957. iv, 173 pp. Indexed. $4.00.) 
As a young man Otto Kochtitzky became convinced that Southeast 
Missouri would become very productive if its swamps were drained. 
Here he recalls the role played by himself and others in making 
that dream come true. Kochtitzky, born in Ohio in 1855 to the 
son of a Polish aristocrat, came to Missouri with his family in 1867. 
He spent most of the remainder of his life in the State, dying in 
1935 at his home in Cape Girardeau. His autobiography ade- 
quately shows why he is remembered as the “father of the Little 
River Drainage District.” 


A Reminiscent History of Douglas County, Missouri. 1857-1957. 
By J. E. Curry. (Springfield: Elkins-Swyers Company, 1957. 
191 pp. Not indexed. $5.00.) This worthwhile publication, com- 
piled and printer under the auspices of the Douglas County Cen- 
tennial Committee, tells the story of the county from the first set- 
tlement to the present through 60 interesting sketches, each dealing 
with a single phase of activity. The author, publisher of the Ava 
Douglas County Herald, drew heavily upon the files of his paper in 
preparing this first printed history of Douglas County. The volume 
is adequately illustrated. 


The Light Shineth, History of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 1857-1957. By Bertha Wright Swofford. 
(Kansas City: Brown-White-Lowell Press, 1957. 132 pp. Not 
indexed. N.p.) In the spring of 1857 a group of Calvinist pioneers 
met in the City of Kansas to organize a church. This book provides 
a chronological history of that organization during its first century. 
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The volume includes a chapter on the activities of auxiliary groups 
and also lists those who have served the church as ministers, elders, 
deacons, and trustees. 


Mark Twain of the Enterprise: Newspaper Articles and Other 
Documents, 1862-1864. Edited by Henry Nash Smith with the 
assistance of Frederick Anderson. (Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1957. 240 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) This volume is a 
comprehensive account of Twain’s work as a reporter for the Vir- 
ginia City, Nevada, Enterprise and includes 30 newly discovered 
letters and dispatches illustrating the nonchalant and unrestrained 
journalism of the booming young mining camp. Some of the selec- 
tions show Twain as the straight reporter describing his environ- 
ment factually, while others depict him as the breezy humorist 
writing to entertain the miners. A final section contains documents 
bearing on his abrupt departure from Virginia City. 


Forty Years in the Ozarks. By Otto Ernest Rayburn. (Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas: Ozark Guide Press, 1957. 101 pp. Not in- 
dexed. $3.00 clothbound.) Rayburn first visited the Ozarks in 
1917 and suffered a case of love at first sight. In 1925, while teaching 
in Kingston, Arkansas, he began publication of his first Ozark mag- 
azine, Ozark Life. Since then he has published three other Ozark, 
magazines and at present is publisher of Rayburn’s Ozark Guide. 
This is the autobiography of a man who has spent much of his life 
in an effort to arouse popular interest in the Ozarks. 


Yesterday Lives Again. By Dr. Clair V. Mann. (Rolla: May 
Printing Company, 1957. 114 pp. No index. $1.00.) Dr. Mann, 
secretary of both the Phelps County Centennial Association and 
the Phelps County Historical Society, has prepared a superior his- 
tory of the county which he knows so well. The volume is attrac- 
tively illustrated and adequately portrays a century of achievement. 


Fabulous Barefoot Horizons and Strange Customs of the Ozark 
Hillbilly. By Gerald Harrison Pipes. (Galena, Missouri: Ozark 
Books, 1957, and Reed Springs, Missouri: G. H. Pipes, 1956. 83 
and 46 pp. No index. $3.50.) Two separate publications by 
Pipes, both describing life in the Ozarks, are bound in this single 
volume. The first contains 14 sketches dealing with mountain life, 
and in the second Pipes relates many hillbilly superstitions and 
customs through skillful use of a narrative. 
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German Culture in America: Philosphical and Literary In- 
fluences, 1600-1900. By Henry A. Pochmann. (Madison: Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1957. xv, 865 pp. Indexed. $7.50.) 
This volume is divided into two parts, Book One dealing with Ger- 
man thought in America and Book Two with German influences 
on American literature. 

In Book One, Pochmann deals in detail with ‘‘The St. Louis 
Movement,” a school of thought closely akin to New England’s 
Transcendentalism. The St. Louis group, 1865-1885, which de- 
sired to trace Transcendentalism to its sources in the German philos- 
ophers, believed that philosophy should be used as a tool to reform 
mankind. 


Students of Mark Twain will enjoy reading in Book Two the 
section devoted to German literary influences upon his writing. 


A Glimpse of Iowa in 1846, Or, the Emigrant’s Guide, and State 
Directory. By J. B. Newhall. (Cedar Rapids, lowa: Torch Press 
1957. xxi, 106 pp. Not indexed. N. p.) This reprint, with an 
introduction by William J. Petersen, is published by the State 
Historical Society of Iowa to make more accessible the work of 
John B. Newhall, the most influential promoter of Iowa before 
1850. Newhall reached Burlington in 1834 and immediately be- 
came a careful student of the land and its people. Enthusiasm for 
his adopted land led him to extensive travels, and by 1840 he was 
probably the best informed man in the Territory on its people and 
resources. This book resulted from Newhall’s observation of the 
need for attracting prospective settlers and contains a description 
of Iowa’s natural resources, a sketch describing each county, a 
directory of the principal towns, and the state constitution. 


Baltimore, a Picture History, 1858-1958. Commentary by 
Francis F. Beirne. (New York: Hastings House, 1957. vi, 153 
pp. Not indexed. $5.00.) This volume, compiled under the aus- 
pices of the Maryland Historical Society, depicts the highlights of 
Baltimore’s history since its beginning through pictures and terse 
comment. 


Gunner with Stonewall, Reminiscences of William Thomas 
Poague. Edited by Monroe F. Cockrell with an introduction by 
Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jackson, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press, 
Inc., 1957. xxii, 181 pp. Indexed. $5.95.) Poague served four 
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years in the artillery of the Army of Northern Virginia and was in 
all the major battles in the East. He wrote these memoirs in 1903 
for his children and without thought of publication. Monroe F. 
Cockrell, grandnephew of Francis Marion Cockrell, discovered and 
edited the document. 


American Ferryboats. By John Perry. (New York: Wilfred 
Funk, Inc., 1957. 175 pp. Not indexed. $3.95.) This is the story 
of ferries and ferrymen in America. The writer notes that the dis- 
covery of gold in California caused a tremendous boom in the ferry 
business, with a large number of the craft appearing on the Missouri 
River between Independence and St. Joseph. He also details inci- 
dents involving the William Chick ferry at Kansas City and the 
Eli Langford ferry near St. Louis. The well-illustrated volume in- 
cludes pictures of the steam ferry at St. Louis in 1832, a Kansas 


City ferry in 1853, and a ferry crossing the Mississippi near New 
Madrid in 1938. 


‘Opponents of War, 1917-1918. By H.C. Peterson and Gilbert 
C. Fite. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. xiv, 
399 pp. Indexed. $6.00.) This is the story of the conflict be- 
tween the prowar and antiwar people, a picture of the brutality 
and violence inflicted upon the nonconformists. On the Missouri 
scene the writers note that some foreign miners were driven out of 
Flat River by “patriotic” elements in 1917, opposition to the I. W. 
W., the Rose Pastor Stokes case, the “acceptance” of a University 
of Missouri faculty member’s resignation in 1918, arrests for anti- 
conscription activities, and the demand for the removal of Senator 
James A. Reed as an opponent of the war. 


OBITUARIES 


BakeER, E. LEE, Kirksville: June 15, 1892-January 12, 1958. 
Businessman. Masonic official.* 

BRANNOCK, VANE WILLIAM, Dexter: April 19, 1897-November 
27, 1957. Publisher of the Bloomfield Vindicator.* 

BurcEr, Mrs. NELLE, Springfield: July 27, 1869-December 24, 
1957. Veteran W. C. T. U. officer on state and national levels. 

CAMPBELL, WALTER S., Norman, Oklahoma: August 15, 1887- 
December 26, 1957. Author; lecturer; head of English department 
at University of Oklahoma. As Stanley Vestal he wrote many 
factual books on Western themes. 
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CLAPPER, R. L., Glenburn, North Dakota: December 31, 1871- 
March 12, 1955.* 

Cooper, Mrs. Jor, San Mateo, California: November 17, 
1878-July 9, 1957.* 

Cox, JAMEs E., St. Joseph: February 1, 1872-December 4, 
1957. Retired president of Sun Manufacturing Company.* 

CURRAN, DANIEL, St. Louis: May 19, 1902-December 15, 
1957. State representative, 1945-1946, 1949-1957. President of 
Miscellaneous Hotel Workers Union, Local 430. 

DAVENPORT, EpITtH FAIRFAX, Zellwood, Florida. July 13, 
1880-November 1, 1957.* 

DouGLass, THoMAS R., McBaine: September 8, 1888-Feb- 
ruary 1, 1958. Farmer. Former State Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture.* 

Dyer, LEonipAs C., St. Louis: June 11, 1871-December 15, 
1957. Attorney. Congressman, 1911-1933. Author of Federal 
law on stolen automobiles popularly known as Dyer Act. 

EcroypD, Epwin T., Pierce City: August 24, 1880-November 
15, 1956. Retired bank official.* 

Epwarps, Jutius R., Centralia: June 24, 1883-February 14, 
1958. Retired banker.* 

ELpER, Conway, University City: December 8, 1881-Decem- 
ber 10, 1957. Attorney. State senator, 1915-1920; judge of the 
Supreme Court, 1921-1922. Member of Statute Revision Com- 
mittee, 1919. 

E.uis, J. RussELtt, Canton: October 1, 1897-March 30, 1957. 
School administrator and college professor.* 

Gappis, Dr. MERRILL E., Fayette: December 21, 1891-Jan- 
uary 16, 1958. Professor of history at Central College.* 

HENLEY, Mrs. H. A., Columbia: February 21, 1890-June 11, 
1957. LIFE.* 

Hott, ELNorA, Savannah: May 23, 1868-May 24, 1956.* 

HuGHEs, WILLIAM C., Montgomery City: May 21, 1877- 
December 19, 1957. Attorney. Circuit judge 1929-1939; judge, 
St. Louis Court of Appeals, 1939-1950. 

Jackson, FLoyp M., Neosho: June 17, 1883-August 19, 1957. 
Retired postal employee. President of Newton County Historical 
Society.* 

Jacauin, Mrs. W. J., Louisiana: September 27, 1875-Sep- 
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tember 9, 1957.* 
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Jones, LLoyp E., Columbia, South Carolina: June 17, 1889- 
January 3, 1958. Major General, U. S. Army, retired. Native of 
Columbia, Missouri. Commander of Aleutian Theater of War, 
World War II. Organizer and former commander of 10th Moun- 
tain Infantry Division. 

KIRKPATRICK, Mrs. Myron, Arbela: June 2, 1897-Decem- 
ber 28, 1957.* 

Kos, Harry K., JRr., St. Louis: January 20, 1918-November 
24, 1957.* 

LEE, BerT S., Springfield: August 30, 1871-March 6, 1957. 
President of Springfield Warehouse and Transfer Company. Na- 
tional and State Masonic officer.* 

McHaney, Powe. B., Clayton: June 30, 1905-December 4, 
1957. Attorney. Insurance company executive. University of 
Missouri curator, 1951-1957. Chairman of State Mental Health 
Commission.* 

McKniGut, J. W., Albany: January 1, 1876-November 22, 
1957. Lawyer. State representative, 1913-1916; State senator 
1917-1920. 

NICHOLSON, CHARLES H., St. Louis: April 20, 1896-May 3, 
1957. President of C. B. Nicholson Printing and Publishing Com- 
pany.* 

Nix, Mrs. E. D., Webster Groves: September 1, 1890-June 
10, 1957.* 

PATTERSON, ALICE M., Memphis:—-———October 28, 1957.* 

PERKINS, EDWIN THOMPSON, Joplin: November 6, 1877-Jan- 
uary 13, 1958. Retired mining engineer.* 

Pettit, Jesse H., Bucklin: January 20, 1894-December 28, 
1957. Businessman; civic leader.* 

PRESTON, EUGENE L., Liberty: August 2, 1891-February 22, 
1958. Editor Liberty Tribune and Liberty Advance. Former secre- 
tary Missouri Fish and Game Department; former publicity director 
for Missouri State Fair, Missouri Highway Department, and 
Department of Education. LIFE editor member.* 

PRINCE, JOHN, Kansas City: January 3, 1877-March 8 1957. 
Pioneer in use of Portland cement. Chairman of the Board of 
Stewart Sand and Material Company.* 

RICHARDS, PRESTON, Washington, D. C.: November 23, 1905- 
August 26, 1957.* 

RicG, JAMEs EArt, Hannibal: March 27, 1880-July 25, 1957. 
Retired mail carrier.* 
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Rosnett, Mrs. Davip Barton, Columbia: April 4, 1900-Feb- 
ruary 3, 1958. Business woman. Christian College trustee.* 

RYLAND, Epwin P., Los Angeles, California: October 23, 
1866-September 12, 1957.* 

SULLENS, FREDERICK, Jackson, Mississippi: November 12, 
1877-November 20, 1957. Native of Versailles, Missouri. Editor 
of Jackson Daily News. 

SuMMERS, JOHN F., Salisbury: December 9, 1899-August 22, 
1957. Retired Wabash fireman.* 

TREAT, M. AGnes, Hannibal: August 24, 1889-May 5, 1957. 
Former social worker. Active in organizational work.* 

WarrEN, Davip M., Panhandle, Texas: July 19, 1894-Jan- 
uary 23,1958. Native of Dade County, Missouri. Banker. Publisher; 
editor emeritus of The Panhandle Herald. President of Panhandle- 
Plains Historical Society, 1948-1949. Regent, University of Texas, 
1944-1952. An honorary member of the State Historical Society. 
LIFE.* 

WuHerry, Ex! H., Kansas City: November 22, 1870-November 
28, 1957. Lawyer. State representative, 1925-1927, 1929-1931. 

WHiITESIDE, R. F. (JACK), Foley: November 29, 1883-Decem- 
ber 3, 1957. State representative, 1945-1950. 

WILLARD, TED, Camdenton: December 24, 1908-October 31, 
1957. Civic leader. Druggist. Mayor of Camdenton.* 

WITHERS, RoBERT STEELE, Liberty: April 19, 1875-January 
29, 1958. Retired farmer. Clay County historian. Third vice 
president of the State Historical Society.* 

Woop, Joun S., New London: December 29, 1872-November 
23, 1957. Retired banker.* 

YounG, NEWTON EpGar, La Plata: October 19, 1876-January 
1, 1958. Former mayor and postmaster.* 

ZENGE, HARRY, Canton: December 31, 1871-March 21, 1957. 
Retired business man.* 

ZIEGLER, LESLIE E., Downer’s Grove, Illinois: October 11, 
1894-November 27, 1957. Missouri educator. President of Cul- 
ver-Stockton College, 1950-1956. 


*Member of the Society. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


TOO EARLY FOR MULE EXPORTS 
From the Franklin Missouri Intelligencer, December 9, 1823. 


The cargo of a boat which lately arrived at N. Orleans from Missouri, con- 
sisted of lead, shot, tobacco, apples, cider, onions, potatoes, beeswax, cheese, 
lard, buffalo robes and beaver fur. 


PLASTIC SURGERY, 1858 


From the Glasgow Times, September, 16, 1858. 


Surgical.—Dr. Vaughn of this place, performed a difficult but successful oper- 
ation, a short time since, on Mr. Joseph Salmon, of Saline county. It consisted 
in making a New Nose for the patient. The end of his nose had been eaten away 
by disease in such a manner as to greatly disfigure his countenance. A piece of 
flesh sufficiently large to render the nose perfect and symmetrical, was taken from 
the forehead, placed in the proper position, and in a short time was as permanently 
fixed as if it had originally grown there. The patient was himself again, and went 
on his way rejoicing with as perfect a nose as he was born with. 

But a short time since Dr. V. performed a similar operation, making for his 
patient a new upper lip, greatly improving his personal appearance and speech. 

There is no need of traveling to far off lands to be healed, for lo, there is a 
physician at your door. 


OILING UP FOR THE FOURTH 


From The Lamar Democrat, March 12, 1908. 


Although the local option law has become effective in Ray county, Mo., by 
reason of a recent election, there are two saloons in Richmond, the county seat, 
whose licenses have yet a few months to run before their expiration. One of these, 
located near the Santa Fe depot, will go out of business May 1. The other, which 
is located in the basement of the Richmond hotel, has until the first of July before 
the expiration of the license. All others, and there were between twelve and fifteen 
in Richmond alone, have already gone out of business. Consequently, the hotel 
saloon is doing an enormous business, according to Joe Black, a resident of Rich- 
mond. ‘Last Saturday night there were five bartenders on duty in that one 
place,”” Mr. Black said yesterday, ‘‘and besides, the proprietor has hired a special 
policeman to maintain order in the place. He has an eye to business, as the police- 
man is there to quell any disturbance that might arouse public sentiment into 
closing the saloon before the license expires. In order to accommodate his trade, 
he has built a bar around the entire room and when Saturday night comes around 
and the miners come into town, there is never a vacant place at the bar. The 
proprietor of that saloon will be several thousand dollars to the good by the time 
his license has expired. 
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BLAIR SUMS UP LONG-NURTURED IDEALS FOR STATE 
From the Columbia Tribune, November 8, 1957. 


Gov. James T. Blair, admitting that he has wanted to be governor since boy- 
hood, put his ideals for Missouri in this capsule form yesterday: 

“‘A state in which pursuit of the dollar is not uppermost, but in which every 
factor is as conducive as possible to the prosperity of all; where opportunity is 
abundant and where opportunity is such that those who want to work harder 
than most have a chance to receive a commensurate reward. 

“A state where culture is encouraged and where enlightenment flourishes 
and spreads, spearheaded by a vigorous educational system ranging from the 
elementary through the university levels, with strong private as well as public 
educational institutions. 

‘“‘A state which reflects an alert conscience that assures considerate care for 
its unfortunate—its handicapped children, the mentally ill and the improverished. 

*“\ state where law enforcement is continuous, active and alert. Where the 
gangster knows he cannot gain a foothold. And commercialized gambling and 
vice run up against only crushing frustration in efforts to get started. 

*‘A state where orderly government prevails.” 

He explained his ideals for the state in a speech before a meeting of the Mis- 
souri Public Expenditure Survey, a taxpayers’ organization. 


FOR*SOME UNKNOWN REASON HE FAILED TO STAND STILL 


Reprinted by permission of the author, Otto Ernest Rayburn, from Forty Years 
in the Ozarks,. pp. 91-92. (Copyright, 1957). 


The Ozark region still has plenty of folklore if you know where to find it. 
Everywhere I go in the hill country I find nuggets of folklore worth picking 
up. 

Take the superstition about the coachwhip snake. This reptile is supposed 
to attack human beings and whip them with its tail. Folklore says it gets a hold 
on the lip or possibly the ear of the victim as a fulcrum, and then lashes with its 
powerful tail. For several years I tried to find someone in the Ozarks who has 
been whipped by one of these reptiles, but I did not succeed. I heard rumors, but 
they could not be documented. The nearest approach to such a whipping came 
from Charles A. Pack, a farmer in Hickory County, Missouri. In a letter dated 
September 6, 1954, he says: 

‘‘\ few weeks ago I went out in the pasture to see about the cattle when I 
met up with a coachwhip snake about five feet long. He was right at the edge of 
the path, and I stepped within about six inches of him, and that is something un- 
usual for a coachwhip does not make it a practice to lay still and let someone step 
that close to him. He just raised straight up in the air and grabbed hold of my 
pants at the pocket. For some unknown reason I failed to stand still and see what 
his intentions were, but somehow in the confusion that followed he lost his hold, 
and I barely missed a whipping that would have made folklore history. After 
the reptile lost his hold he completely circled me, beating the ground with his 
tail, then he bid me a silent farewell and went on his way.” 
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THE ‘‘KEYTESVILLE LIMITED” 
From the St. Louts Republic, March 18, 1919. 


If plans for the hard-surfacing of the highway from the Wabash station to 
Keytesville—one and three-fourth miles—are carried out this summer the last 
horse-car line in the country will get off the map. About a year ago similar trans- 
portation methods in Kansas City and New York—the last of their kind in those 
cities—gave place to electricity. The one in Keytesville is still in operation, 
awaiting a hard-surfaced road way for freight trucks and passenger autos. 

There are two passenger cars and a flat car for freight. The horse road has 
a monopoly of the freight and passenger traffic between depot and town, but it is 
a docile trust, never arrogant nor dictatorial, and its rates are always reasonable. 
The road also has a contract for handling the express and the United States mail. 
These go in the passenger coach and sometimes the travelers are a bit flattened 
out by ice cream and milk cans, fruits and other things which have to go first 
class. But it’s good-natured social crowd—those who travel on the Keytesville 


Limited—and they don’t pick on being shoved over by ice cream and milk, be- 
cause such things make life better. 





CARL SCHURZ AND SPOILS PARTISANS 
From the editorial page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 25, 1958. 


—WANTED: A reliable gentleman wi!l furnish the best political papers 
and will pay $150 to anyone who will help him secure a position of any kind 
in Washington. 

—DESIRED: By a lady, a situation in a Government department; 
will pay $25 cash and 10 per cent of salary as long as retained. 

It is hard to believe that advertisements such as these once appeared regularly 
in the Situations Wanted columns of newspapers. But they did and they were a 
part of the outrageous traffic in the buying and selling of Government jobs. 

Missourians may take special pride in the anniversary [seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Civil Service Act], for it was a Missouri Senator, 
Carl Schurz, who introduced the first comprehensive bill to create a permanent 
civil service merit system. That was back in 1869. Senator Schurz was only 40, 
still a relative newcomer from Germany. 

But he saw the waste in government caused by the spoils partisans around 
President Grant. Although a Republican, he did not hesitate to speak out vigor- 
ously about the Grant administration’s corruption. So great was the Schurz 
reputation that whenever it was announced that he would speak, the galleries 
quickly filled with eager listeners. 

It was not until 1883 that the Civil Service Act became law, and Schurz was 


out of Congress. 
“CORN WON'T GROW WHERE TREES WON'T?” 


From the Lamar Democrat, September 6, 1957. 


“Early production was limited by poor equipment,’’ says the Missouri Guide 
Book. ‘‘Some farmers cultivated their land with a mattock hooked to a horse. 








I 
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BLAIR SUMS UP LONG-NURTURED IDEALS FOR STATE 
From the Columbia Tribune, November 8, 1957. 


Gov. James T. Blair, admitting that he has wanted to be governor since boy- 
hood, put his ideals for Missouri in this capsule form yesterday: 

‘“‘A state in which pursuit of the dollar is not uppermost, but in which every 
factor is as conducive as possible to the prosperity of all; where opportunity is 
abundant and where opportunity is such that those who want to work harder 
than most have a chance to receive a commensurate reward. 

““A state where culture is encouraged and where enlightenment flourishes 
and spreads, spearheaded by a vigorous educational system ranging from the 
elementary through the university levels, with strong private as well as public 
educational institutions. 

“‘A state which reflects an alert conscience that assures considerate care for 
its unfortunate—its handicapped children, the mentally ill and the improverished. 

““A state where law enforcement is continuous, active and alert. Where the 
gangster knows he cannot gain a foothold. And commercialized gambling and 
vice run up against only crushing frustration in efforts to get started. 

‘“*\ state where orderly government prevails.” 

He explained his ideals for the state in a speech before a meeting of the Mis- 
souri Public Expenditure Survey, a taxpayers’ organization. 


FOR*SOME UNKNOWN REASON HE FAILED TO STAND STILL 


Reprinted by permission of the author, Otto Ernest Rayburn, from Forty Years 
in the Ozarks,. pp. 91-92. (Copyright, 1957). 


The Ozark region still has plenty of folklore if you know where to find it. 
Everywhere I go in the hill country I find nuggets of folklore worth picking 
up. 

Take the superstition about the coachwhip snake. This reptile is supposed 
to attack human beings and whip them with its tail. Folklore says it gets a hold 
on the lip or possibly the ear of the victim as a fulcrum, and then lashes with its 
powerful tail. For several years I tried to find someone in the Ozarks who has 
been whipped by one of these reptiles, but I did not succeed. I heard rumors, but 
they could not be documented. The nearest approach to such a whipping came 
from Charles A. Pack, a farmer in Hickory County, Missouri. In a letter dated 
September 6, 1954, he says: 

‘“‘A few weeks ago I went out in the pasture to see about the cattle when I 
met up with a coachwhip snake about five feet long. He was right at the edge of 
the path, and I stepped within about six inches of him, and that is something un- 
usual for a coachwhip does not make it a practice to lay still and let someone step 
that close to him. He just raised straight up in the air and grabbed hold of my 
pants at the pocket. For some unknown reason I failed to stand still and see what 
his intentions were, but somehow in the confusion that followed he lost his hold, 
and I barely missed a whipping that would have made folklore history. After 
the reptile lost his hold he completely circled me, beating the ground with his 
tail, then he bid me a silent farewell and went on his way.” 
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horse-car line in the country will get off the map. About a year ago similar trans- 
portation methods in Kansas City and New York—the last of their kind in those 
cities—gave place to electricity. The one in Keytesville is still in operation, 
awaiting a hard-surfaced road way for freight trucks and passenger autos. 

There are two passenger cars and a flat car for freight. The horse road has 
a monopoly of the freight and passenger traffic between depot and town, but it is 
a docile trust, never arrogant nor dictatorial, and its rates are always reasonable. 
The road also has a contract for handling the express and the United States mail. 
These go in the passenger coach and sometimes the travelers are a bit flattened 
out by ice cream and milk cans, fruits and other things which have to go first 
class. But it’s good-natured social crowd—those who travel on the Keytesville 
Limited—and they don’t pick on being shoved over by ice cream and milk, be- 
cause such things make life better. 





CARL SCHURZ AND SPOILS PARTISANS 
From the editorial page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, January 25, 1958. 


—WANTED: A reliable gentleman wi!l furnish the best political papers 
and will pay $150 to anyone who will help him secure a position of any kind 
in Washington. 

—DESIRED: By a lady, a situation in a Government department; 
will pay $25 cash and 10 per cent of salary as long as retained. 

It is hard to believe that advertisements such as these once appeared regularly 
in the Situations Wanted columns of newspapers. But they did and they were a 
part of the outrageous traffic in the buying and selling of Government jobs. 

Missourians may take special pride in the anniversary [seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of the signing of the Civil Service Act], for it was a Missouri Senator, 
Carl Schurz, who introduced the first comprehensive bill to create a permanent 
civil service merit system. That was back in 1869. Senator Schurz was only 40, 
still a relative newcomer from Germany. 

But he saw the waste in government caused by the spoils partisans around 
President Grant. Although a Republican, he did not hesitate to speak out vigor- 
ously about the Grant administration’s corruption. So great was the Schurz 
reputation that whenever it was announced that he would speak, the galleries 
quickly filled with eager listeners. 

It was not until 1883 that the Civil Service Act became law, and Schurz was 
out of Congress. 


“CORN WON'T GROW WHERE TREES WON'T?” 
From the Lamar Democrat, September 6, 1957. 


“Early production was limited by poor equipment,’’ says the Missouri Guide 
Book. ‘Some farmers cultivated their land with a mattock hooked to a horse. 
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In the absence of harrows, the ground was sometimes dragged with a brush. 
Trace chains of cow hide and plow lines of hemp were common. Sacking pins, 
sacking needles and pitchforks were of wood. Harness hames were often made 
from the crook of an elm tree, and wagon wheels were fashioned by sawing off 
sections of a log from four to six inches wide. . 

“The common belief that ‘corn won’t grow where trees won't,’ together with 
the danger of prairie fires and the lack of wood, had caused most of the early 
settlers to shun the prairie regions in favor of the forested river bottoms. In 
1826, General T. A. Smith, a Virginian who had come to Missouri after the War 
of 1812, purchased a large tract of land on the Saline County prairies, near present 
Napton, which he named Experiment Farm. Here, he succeeded in exploding 
the theory that prairie land was unfertile. William Muldrow performed a similar 
experiment in Northeast Missouri with results that, according to Wetmore in 
his Gazeteer of Missouri, 1837, ‘produced a new era in the state, and ever since 
intelligent farmers have regarded a prairie farm as the best in the world, provided 
they can procure, at no great distance, timber enough to fence it.’ ”’ 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI’S FIRST SABBATH SCHOOL 


From the Cassville Republican, January 2, 1958. Extracts from ‘‘ ‘These Stones 
Will Be Held Sacred;’ SW Missouri’s First Sabbath School,” by Mrs. 
J. Fred Mermoud. 


. This Spring River Sabbath School [near Verona] was awarded a 
library worth ten*dollars from the State Council of Churches in recognition of its 
being the first to organize in this section of the State. . 

The following is taken directly from the original record book: 


On July 30, 1848, there was by the invitation of A. C. Harth, held a meeting 
in the schoolhouse near the head of Spring River, Lawrence County, Mo. for the 
purpose of organizing a Sunday school in the vicinity of the head of Spring River. 


, The Sunday school committee then made following establish- 
ments: 
A. The Sunday school will be kept in the new schoolhouse near the head 
of Spring River. 
B. The school will be kept every Sunday from 9 o'clock A. M. to 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon. 


C. The books used until farther provisions made will be Webster’s Ele- 
mentary Spelling book, and the New Testament. 


D. The school will commence on the 3rd Sunday of the month of August. 


E. Every teacher and scholar will comply with the committee’s established 
rules. 


F. Punishments for disobedience will be decided by the committee. 


G. Every teacher or scholar wanting to withdraw from the school will report 
to the committee. . 


F. Complaints from the scholars will be transmitted either to the teachers 
or committee. 
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G. These rules will be obeyed by every scholar frequenting the Sunday 
school without regard to age or sex. 


[The Sunday school soon reported 72 scholars, eight teachers, and four of- 
ficials.] 


MISSOURI WALTZ CONFLICT GROWS 


From the Kansas City Star, February 19, 1958. 


For a song that is innocent of politics or anything else that might make it 
controversial, the Missouri Waltz has been in a lot of trouble. 

The most recent turbulence surrounding this old song developed after former 
President Truman, for whom the Missouri Waltz became a kind of theme song, 
disavowed the number. 

Asked in a television interview how the Missouri Waltz became associated 
with him, Mr. Truman said: 

“T hate to go into details on that, but the Missourt Waltz was composed by 
a man from Iowa in 1914 and is called Hushaby My Baby. 

“Tt’s a ragtime song and if you let me say what I think—I don’t give a damn 
about it, but I can’t say it out loud because it’s the song of Missouri. It’s as bad 
as The Star Spangled Banner as far as music is concerned.” 

Well, no sooner had he uttered the words than defenders of the Missouri 
Waltz came forward. 

In the first place, it’s not ragtime, they pointed out. Ragtime songs were 
written to ‘‘cut time” or a 2-beat rhythm. Waltzes have three beats to the 
measure. 

Then Guy Lombardo, a man who ought to know a good song, released the 
text of a letter to Mr. Truman in which he described Missouri Waltz as ‘‘one of 
the finest melodies ever written.” 

Apparently no one knows where the melody came from. Its origin was in 
Negro spirituals of the Old South and its first link to Missouri was Lee Edgar 
Settle, a musician of New Franklin and Moberly who died in 1949, 

He is credited with picking up the tune during his travels in the South and 
teaching it to a Negro pianist in Moberly, Walter (Dab) Hannah, who died just 
a year ago. . 

The song was played at the Democratic national convention in 1944 which 
nominated Mr. Truman for vice-president. . . . It became part of the folklore 
that Missouri Waltz was his favorite song. 

The Missouri Legislature, after several years of trying, finally adopted the 
song as the official state song in 1949. . 


UNDER A SPREADING CHESTNUT TREE 


From the Liberty Tribune, July 25, 1957. Extracts from an article by Robert S. 
Withers. 


You have asked me to give some names and data of the blacksmiths who 
operated shops in Liberty. . 


The first blacksmiths I ever heard of were George Stone, William Wymore, 
and John Berry. Stone and Wymore were partners and the best of friends, but 
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for the 25 years, or more, they were in business they divided profits and settled 
up every night. 

Probably the finest blacksmith I knew was Ed Sylvis. . . . Ed could shoe 
the worst mule in the land and once I saw him make a beautiful pair of chicken 
gaffs which was a most particular and delicate job. 

{William Viles] was a fine man and made many of the tools used by his clients 
and other blacksmiths. He made all of the ice tools of his time. 

Another good blacksmith . . . was a man named Sparks whose son Duff 
ran the shop until he died and another son, Roy, a brother of Duff, operated the 
shop for many years. . . . This was the only place I ever saw oxen shod. 

John McKarnise had a shop where the Hufft filling station now stands. The 
first time I ever heard the old saw, ‘‘The only two things that can keep a black- 
smith from going to heaven is hammering on cold iron and not charging enough,” 
was in this shop. 

[Vic] Byers was a blacksmith in France and brought to this pioneer com- 
munity a highly developed artistic talent. I never heard of him doing any heavy 
work, but he made all of the most beautiful fire place equipment we had. No 
housewife was ever content without having her parlor tongs, pokers and shovels 
made by Vic. They were beautiful and still are. 

The other blacksmith was a Negro who had belonged to the Walker family 
who lived east of town. When the war was over the Walker's let him stay on the 
place and have a little shop to make knives in. He only made knives and ham- 
mers. His knife blades were of such superior temper that it was not unusual for 
a man to buy a néw knife in a store because he admired the handle and then take 
the knife to Tip and have the new blades knocked out and replaced with blades 
of Tip’s own make. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


American Heritage, August, 1957: ‘‘A French Visit to Civil War America,” 
selections from the letters of Lieutenant Colonel Camille Ferri Pisani. 

——_———— October, 1957: ‘‘Heydey of the Floating Palace,’”’ by Leonard V. 
Huber; ‘‘Two Civil War Letters.”’ 

Bulletin of the Missouri Historical Society, October, 1957: ‘‘The South Missouri 
Diocese in Embryo, 1824,”’ by The Reverend Ralph Bayard, C. M.; ‘Auguste 
Laugel Visits St. Louis, 1864,’’ by Georges J. Joyaux; ‘‘The Girls Kept Their 
Shoes On,”’ by Katharine Darst; “I At Home,”’ by Stephen Hempstead, Sr., 
edited by Mrs. Dana O. Jensen. 

Missouri Law Review, January, 1957: ‘‘Statute Revision in Missouri,” by Edward 
D. Summers. 

—— April and June, 1957: ‘‘The Plea of Double Jeopardy in Missouri,” 
by Richard W. Miller. 

Museum Graphic, Summer, 1957: ‘Following Up On Jesse James,”’ by Bartlett 
Boder. 


——— — Fall, 1957: ‘‘Missouri and the Latter-Day Saints,”’ ‘‘The Latter-Day 
Saints and the Off-Shoot, The Reorganized Church,” ‘‘This Is The Place,” 
and ‘‘Josiah Beatie Moss and Florence Beatie Thatcher,”’ by Bartlett Boder, 
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Ozarks Mountaineer, July, 1957: ‘‘George Washington Carver—Ozarks Native,” 
by L. Brock Murphy. 
—— September, 1957: ‘‘Missouri’s State Sanatorium Completes Fifty 
Years of Service,”’ by Clifford Crouch. 
—— October, 1957: ‘‘Oregon County Mills.” 


————— December, 1957: ‘‘Removal of the Five Civilized Tribes to the 
Indian Territory,” by F. P. Rose. 


Palimpsest, January, 1958: ‘Old Fort Madison—1808-1813,” by Donald Jackson. 


Reader’s Digest, September, 1957: ‘‘ ‘Doc’ Draper’s Wonderful Tops,” by Don 
Murray. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, July, 1957: ‘‘The Butterfield Overland Mail 


Road Across Texas,”’ by J. W. Williams. 
Westerners Denver Posse Brand Book, 1956: ‘‘The Death of Jesse James,”’ by 
Carl W. Breihan. 


Westerners New York Posse Brand Book, Vol. 4, No. 3, 1957: ‘Jesse James in 
New Mexico Folklore,” by Philip J. Rasch. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE SOCIETY 


The State Historical Society of Missouri offers the following 
publications for sale: 


Debates of the Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875. Edited by 
Isidor Loeb and Floyd C. Shoemaker. 12 vols., 1930-1944. 
Complete sets sent by express collect, $15.00. 


Journal Missouri Constitutional Convention of 1875, With an Histori- 
cal Introduction on Constitutions and Constitutional Conventions 
in Missouri by Isidor Loeb ...and a Biographical Account of 
the Personnel of the Convention by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 2 vols., 
1920. $2.75 a set, postpaid. 


Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of the State of Missouri. 
18 vols., 1922-1957. Vols. I-VI sold only in complete sets, $35.00 
Vols. VII-XVIII, $5.00 each. Complete or partial sets sent by 
express collect. 


Missouri, Day by Day. Edited by Floyd C. Shoemaker. 2 vols., 
1942-1943. $5.20 a set, postpaid. 


Missouri Historical Review. 51 volumes, 1906-1957. Unbound set, 
$185.00. Complete or partial sets sent by express collect. 


Missouri Historical Review. Published quarterly by the Society and 
current issues sent free to all members of the Society upon pay- 
ment of the Annual membership dues of $1.00 or Life member- 
ship of $20.00. 


Missouri Historical Review, Index to Volumes 1-25 (October, 1906- 
July, 1931). 1934. $10.00, postpaid. 


Missouri Historical Review, Index to Volumes 26-45 (October, 1931- 
July, 1951). 1955. $10.00, postpaid. 


Ozark Folksongs. Collected and Edited by Vance Randolph and 
edited for the State Hist. Soc. of Mo. by Floyd C. Shoemaker 
and Frances G. Emberson. 4 vols., 1946-1950. Sold only in 
complete sets, $15.80, postpaid. 


The State Historical Society of Missouri, A Semicentennial History. 
By Floyd C. Shoemaker. 1948. $3.50, postpaid. 


Order from: State Historical Society of Missouri 
Hitt and Lowry Streets 
Columbia, Missouri 





























MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


If you are interested in the historic past of Missouri, 
either as a “producer” or ‘‘consumer”’ of history, you are 
invited to apply for membership in the State Historical 
Society of Missouri. Annual dues are $1.00, and The 
Missouri Historical Review is sent free to all members. 
Life membership is $20.00. 


Please fill in the form below. 


State Historical Society of Missouri 
Hitt and Lowry Streets 


Columbia, Missouri 


GENTLEMEN: 


I should like to apply for membership in the State 
Historical Society of Missouri and receive The Missouri 
Historical Review. 

Signed... 
Address.. 


I enclose $1.00................. lily SUA Sek 68 Oe, aie MS ALR a a 
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ST. JOSEPH MUSEUM 


The St. Joseph 
Museum was organized 
in 1927 through the ef- 
forts of Miss Orrel M. 
Andrews, who became 
the first director-cu- 
rator, and the Natural 
Science Club of St. 
Joseph Junior College. 

In 1941 the mu- 
seum, originally one 
room in Central Public 
Library, accepted the 
home of the late A. 
J. August when addi- 
tional space became 
necessary with the re- 
ceipt on loan of the 
4,000 -item collection 





St. Joseph Museum 


of the late Kenyon Painter, big-game hunter and naturalist. 

In 1946 the acquisition of the Harry L. George collection of 
3,000 items representing 30 tribes of American Indians, purchased 
with funds donated by the Goetz Brewing Company, again seriously 
crowded the organization’s quarters. In 1947 the late William L. 
Goetz, president of the museum from 1927 until his death in 1953, 
and the M. K. Goetz Brewing Company gave $35,000 for the pur- 
chase of the 43-room Milton Tootle mansion. Others soon matched 
the amount, providing funds to remodel the building into a museum. 

Today the museum, which is supported by city tax levy, mem- 
berships, and donations, has over 35,000 visitors annually. A tour 
of the displays, which fill 30 large rooms, requires two hours for the 
casual observer. The exhibits emphasize natural and local history, 
with outstanding collections of Missouri wildlife and Jesse James and 
Civil War materials, a total of over 20,000 items. The coach house 
at the rear houses a craft shop and a meeting place with recreational 
activities for children. The museum, served by a competent staff 
headed by Roy E. Coy, also wins attention with Museum Graphic, 
a quarterly with a mailing list of 1,500. 

The St. Joseph Historical Society, with 125 members, and the 
museum are very closely associated. Bartlett Boder, a trustee of 
the State Historical Society and president of both the museum’s City 
Board and Incorporated Board, has headed the society since its 
organization in 1949, 
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SEYBOLD TAVERN 


Louis and Nellie Seybold arrived in Clay County in 1821 and 
purchased 110 acres midway between Liberty and Richmond. Here 
ona hilltop, one and one-half miles south of present Excelsior Springs, 
they built a 12-room walnut log house with split log floors, closely 
duplicating the home they had left in Virginia. 


For neatly a half century the Seybolds dispensed Southern 
hospitality to neighbors and to visitors who arrived by stage. Guests 
enjoyed dancing parties and quilting bees in the numerous rooms of 
the tavern, lighted by tallow dips and cherry log fires. 


When the Mormens were driven across the Missouri River from 
Jackson County in 1833 several boarded with the Seybclds until 
they were able to find homes. Later, when expelled from Clay into 
Ray County, they stopped again at the tavern. When many were 
ill with a fever the tavern became a hospital where the Seybolds, 
their Negroes, and a Liberty doctor fought for the lives cf the guests. 


At mid-century the tavern was a depot for travellers on their 
way to join wagon trains at Westport and Independence. The Sey- 
bolds placed advertisements in St. Louis papers which spoke of a 
“trope bed, complete with straw tick and a featherbed,”’ ‘‘corn bread 
and pork and trimmings” for 25¢, ‘white bread, chicken, and trim- 
mings” for 3714¢ 


John Wesley Ford, a native Virginian who came to Missouri as 
a small boy and later achieved wealth as a 49er, purchased the tavern 
and its acreage in 1870. He covered the walls with walnut boards, 
laid cak and walnut flooring over the split logs, and installed 12-inch 
walnut baseboards and two hand-carved walnut staircases. His 
son, John Harvey Ford, who inherited the property about 1902, was 
born in the old house and lived there with his wife when it burned 
to the ground on January 10, 1952. 


The original wood engraving by Fred Geary here reproduced is 
owned by the State Historical Society. 
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